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Wily Diplomacy 


HE effect on this country of Winston 
Churchill’s note outlining British policy 
with respect to Interallied debts will no 
doubt be watched with the keenest interest in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. From the point of view 
of France, it is a generous note; from the point of 
view of Great Britain, it is an adroit note; and from 
the point of view of the United States, it is calcu- 
lated to be an embarrassing note. In substance, it 
states: “What we get from Germany we will pass 
on to the United States; what we demand from you 
is partially dependent on what you get from Ger- 
many, partially upon what you are in an economic 
position to pay, but in any event it will all go to 
the United States. If what we get from Germany 
and what you pay us exceeds our total obligations 
to America, we will generously apply the balance 
to the reduction of other Interallied obligations.” 
This means, in effect, that Great Britain wants 
nothing for herself, but must be firm in order that 
that exigent Shylock, Uncle Sam, may have his 
pound of flesh. It means, also, that any ill will that 
might accrue to Great Britain from these negotia- 
tions will be deftly passed across the Atlantic. 

Until the whole question of debts has been 
definitely disposed of, the United States must ac- 
cept with resignation this constant hammering. It 
is part and parcel of the modern diplomacy of 
Europe. American envoys abroad have been subject 
to it at every important gathering in Europe, be- 
ginning with the inspired French press attack on 
President Wilson in the winter of 1919. It is the 
harder to withstand because the instincts of this 
nation are generous and it hates to be labeled a 
miser. It hates even more to be made a scapegoat, 
and this hate will keep it firm despite attack. 

The Churchill note introduced only one new fac- 
tor into the situation. This was the predication of 
the fixed sums which France is asked to pay on her 
economic ability to pay. It will be interesting to see 
how the figures will be arrived at and what tribunal 
the British Government will be willing to trust in 
the determination of the essential facts. It will also 


be interesting to see if our own World War Debt 
Funding Commission and our own Congress will 
accept the findings of the same tribunal as applicable 
to the French.debt to the United States. 


Russia and Reduced Armaments 


A a recent public meeting in this country, Gen. 
Sir Frederick Maurice expressed the opinion 
that any international conference on land armament 
reduction which did not include Russia was destined 
to failure. Coming from a Bolshevik, a Socialist, 
or any civilian of pinkish tinge, such a statement 
would be discounted as Red propaganda, but coming 
from one of the leading military authorities in 
Europe, from a practical soldier who has served 
with the Mixed Commission appointed by the 
League of Nations to study the reduction of arma- 
ments, it is highly significant. It assumes an especial 
importance at this moment when both branches of 
our Congress have passed a resolution requesting 
the President to call another arms reduction con- 
ference in Washington, but specifying that only 
those nations with which the United States main- 
tains diplomatic relations should be included. If 
the President is to act on this resolution, Russia 
will again be left out in the cold. 

There is no question but that the 1922 conference 
at Washington would never have achieved any 
measure of limitation of naval armament had it not 
been for the Four-Power Treaty, signed at the same 
moment. That Treaty settled as between England, 
France, Japan, and the United States certain 
outstanding political questions and gave to each a 
feeling of confidence in the good faith and peaceful 
intentions of the other. The limitation on capital 
ships followed. So, with every suggestion in Europe 
for a reduction in land armaments there has arisen 
a clamor on the part of the weaker states for political 
treaties, agreements that would give to those'states a 


greater measure of security and would allay their 


fears. Fears, genuine fears, have in the past six 
years been the cause of which great armaments 
have been but the symptom. Militarist aspirations 


have played a secondary réle. ' 
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In the case of France, fear for the security of 
future generations has dominated her every policy. 
She has no fear of the present, no fear of the next 
ten or fifteen years, but fear of what may come 
twenty or more years hence from a rebuilt Germany. 
Security against that spectre is vital to her comfort 
of mind and to any hope of military retrenchment. 
But with the new states of Europe, the situation is 
different. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, not 
to mention Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Greece, are in constant anxiety as to their immediate 
present. And the Damoclean sword hanging over 
their heads is Russia. No one knows what the 
dictators of that great empire may be planning. 
No one can gauge their intentions or their strength. 
No one can hope for a revival of confidence or se- 
curity in eastern Europe unless the riddle of Russia 
is solved. And that riddle can only be solved by 
Russia herself. 

This is not a plea for the formal recognition of the 
present rulers of Russia. It is a mere statement of 
fact. Hope for reduction of land armaments is 
futile until political agreements that allay the just 
fears of weaker states are first concluded. And 
Russia must be a party to such agreements. Without 
guarantees of her good behavior eastern Europe 
cannot be forced and cannot be expected to limit 
its armaments, and without the codperation of 
eastern Europe, now the powder magazine of the 
world, a conference would be no less than a farce. 


A Long Drama 


ig gas exploded in a coal mine in West Virginia or 
Colorado or Pennsylvania and killed fifty-nine 
miners, the newspapers would give the regrettable 
incident a few inches of space — once. Readers of 
the newspapers would demonstrate their kindly 
qualities by murmuring: “‘How sad!” once, and then 
turn to the sporting or financial page. But human 
sympathy and “human interest” are strange things. 


Floyd Collins, the cave explorer, an obscure Ken- _ 


tuckian, wedged by a boulder in a narrow passage 
underground, battles during days and days for life, 
while rescuers, apparently inept at their work, at- 


tempt to extricate him. Day after day, Floyd Collins’ . 


struggle to live is spread on the front pages of all the 
newspapers in the land. Night after night, the radio 
broadcasts the fact that his heart is still beating. 
In the subway, at dinner, on the farm, people say to 
each other: “I see that Collins is still alive.” “Yes, 
but it doesn’t look as if he cou/d live till they get 
him out.” The suspense becomes unendurable. In 
their imagination the American people are lying 
there in that dark tunnel, alone, shut off from light 
and life, cold, dying, pinned down by pitiless earth. 

Our interest in his case is obviously not the inter- 
est of humane people, but rather the interest of an 
emotional audience viewing a dramaof life and death 


in which the suspense is abnormally prolonged. As 
long as the final catastrophe of the drama is in 
doubt, the public’s interest is unabated. As soon as 
the actor’s fate is known, the audience turns wearily 

“away to the next sensation. If Collins is found to be 
dead, the incident is closed. It is no longer news. 
The “human interest” has disappeared and Cave 
City, Kentucky, relapses into its usual calm. 


The Right To Kill 


RENCH juries are as emotional as American 


juries. Probably, in this country the average 


American jury would have acquitted Mlle. Uminska 
who killed her lover recently in Paris to save him 
from the intolerable agonies of death from cancer. 
Everything had been done for him; doctors certified 
that he could live only a week or so longer; Mlle. 
Uminska had given her own blood in transfusion; 


the case was helpless and hopeless, the pain was © 


frightful, and so she shot him. And a French jury 
acquitted her and set her free. 

Naturally, one feels that if killing were ever justifi- 
able it would be justified under such circumstances. 
Yet we regret a verdict which recognized no 
abnormality in the act of killing, which tended to 
establish the precedent that a private person has 
the right to determine whether another person 
should live or die. 

Humane and sensitive people who think pain and 
suffering the worst things in the universe clamor 
from time to time that doctors should be permitted 
to put incurable sufferers out of their anguish, that 
is, to kill them; so far, we have retained enough com- 
mon sense to refuse our assent to this measure. 
Clearly, the question of euthanasia is more than a 
weighing of practical difficulties and dangers against 
the relief of an amount of incurable suffering. No 
sensible person actually wants to hand over to a 
doctor or a board of doctors the right to decide the 
span of life to be allotted a sick person. The possible 
errors of judgment — to say nothing of the sinister 
possibilities of crime — are too appalling to make 
the proposal anything but dreadful. Still less does 
anyone want to turn over to relatives the right to 
that decision — or to any committee or combination 
or learned respectable body whatever. For under- 
neath the practical objection lies a mystical feeling, 
a conviction that life is something we cannot take 
away, except perhaps to save and protect. other 
lives. To kill a person is to hurl him out of this uni- 
verse into another; to people who believe in God it 
is an act of sacrilege in that it anticipates willfully 
the act of God; to all people it is an act of supreme, 
insane egotism, of such vast confidence in the right- 
ness of one’s own judgment as to justify taking 
away the one ultimate possession of another, which 
is his life, the continuance of his human identity. 
When we speak of the sacredness of human life, we 
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are using a mystical term; we imply that in taking 
life we commit sacrilege, that we put ourselves in the 
place of God. And that is something which human 
beings cannot and must not do. 


Can This Be True P 


USTICE McAVOY has completed his inquiry 

and reported that Mayor Hylan and other 
members of his administration have “completely 
frustrated” plans for the improvement of New 
York’s traffic conditions, that they are responsible 
for the indefensible deadlock in new building and the 
inadequacies of operation. It is hard to believe that 
this can be true. Mayor Hylan has always said that 
“the interests” were to blame for whatever was 
wrong in New York transportation; and Mr. Hearst, 
that high-minded man, has always echoed the 
sentiment. It is most disturbing now to have to 
readjust our convictions. Can it be that Wall 
Street is not guilty of a conspiracy against the 
people of the city of New York? Is our mental 


picture of Mayor Hylan as a kind of St. George of | 


Merrie Brooklyn, clad in bright armor, slaying the 
dragon of the Money Power, a false one? We hate 
to believe that so ideal a mayor, having such a nice 
loud voice, such a bitter hatred of money and such a 
love for the people, can have been a frustrater. Life 
in America is just one disillusion after another. 


Indefensible Tactics 


INCE Tue INDEPENDENT is on record as oppos- 
ing the Twentieth (or s0-called Child Labor) 
Amendment to the Constitution, we can with good 
grace unmask the unfair tactics of some of the mis- 
guided spirits in our camp. We do this in the firm con- 
viction that truth is more important than victory, 
and that the decent conduct of political disputes mean 
far more in the long run than any single decision. 
On October 8, 1924, the name of Mr. Charles R. 
Gow, chairman of the Finance Committee of an 
organization opposed to the Twentieth Amendment, 
was signed to a circular letter asking funds to defray 


the expenses of combating the Amendment in the _ 


Massachusetts referendum. The letter began: 


The avowed purpose of the proposed 20th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is stated above in the exact 
language of the chief of the forces who conceived, 

- drafted, and lobbied that measure through Con- 
gress under the American leadership of Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, née Wischnewetsky. 


The reference is to the following quotation printed 
above the letterhead: 


We must remove the children from the pernicious 
influence of the family. We must register the chil- 
dren, or — let us speak plainly — we must nation- 
alize them. Thus they will from the very start 
remain under the beneficial influence of communist 
kindergartners and schools. To compel the mother 


_ to surrender her, child to us . . 
tical task before us. 


Actually, no American made that outrageous 
statement. Instead, it was made by Madame 
Zinovieff, Commissar of Social Welfare of Leningrad, 
Russia, in Volia Russii of February 16, 1921. The 
inference that Florence Kelley made it is cruelly 
false. Miss (not Mrs.) Kelley is a highly useful 
woman, as her work in the Consumers’ League 
proves. We disagree with her stand on the Amend- 
ment, but we accept her common sense, sanity, and 
genuine devotion to unselfish causes in general. For 
any man or any body of men to besmirch Miss 
Kelley with Madame Zinovieff’s drivel is hopelessly 
indecent. Even worse is the “‘née Wischnewetsky.” 
“‘Who’s Who” for 1924-25 shows Florence Kelley as 
unmarried, the daughter of Congressman Wm. D. 
and Caroline Bonsall Kelley. She was born in 
Philadelphia, September 12, 1859. Mr. Gow should 
apologize, not only to Miss Kelley, but to the shade 
of her sire. | 

The charge is the more inexcusable since the Zino- 
vieff statement is correctly attributed to the proper 
author in a brief issued in opposition to the Amend- 
ment from the office of the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in August, 1924, 
two months before the Gow letter was broad- 
cast in Massachusetts. This brief, entitled ““An Ex- 
amination of the Proposed Twentieth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States,” was writ- 
ten by James A. Emery, general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation. There Mr. Emery reproduced the Zinovieff 
statement, with a full explanation of its authorship. 
Consequently, no excuse remained for anyone 
versed in the literature of the campaign to go wrong 
in this particular. 

It is bad enought to circulate a lie and slur through 
error; but it is infinitely worse not to recall the lie 
and slur publicly: when error is discovered. A good 
case, such as can be made against the Amendment, 
suffers through such indecent methods. 


. that is the prac- 


Another “ Incident ’’ in the Near East 


HE Balkans and the Near East have for. years 

been a kind of seed bed or cold frame in which 
germinate and grow incidents which are capable of 
involving Europe in war. The assassination at 
Sarajevo, one recalls, was apparently only another 
Balkan incidental assassination, yet it sufficed to 
sweep Europe into the World War. Farmers’ sons 
from Iowa and clerks from San Francisco or Tampa 
are dead and underground now because of that 
rattle of pistol shots in the little Bosnian town. 
Another incident has recently occurred which in 
turn might produce serious results. The Turkish 
Government has expelled from Constantinople the 
Patriarch Constantinos, the head of the Greek 
Orthodox Catholic Church. Apparently, the Turks 
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are within their rights; at least, they seem to have 
rather the best of a complicated legal discussion in- 
volving an interpretation of agreements attached 
to the Treaty of Lausanne. Apparently, too, there 
is no good reason why the Greek patriarch should 
live in Constantinople instead of in Greece. Never- 
theless, the action of the Turkish Government has 
aroused such bitter resentment among the Greeks, 
and by repercussion among their coreligionists in 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Russia, that a little skillful 
propaganda might fan the flame into a blaze. In all 
probability, the excitement will rapidly die down 
and the discussion will become a matter of peaceful 
diplomacy. But one never knows with the Balkans 
or the Near East, and every state department in 
Christendom is keeping a mildly worried eye on this 
sudden clash between the Cross and the Crescent. 


Coffin Nails 


HERE are about fifty-seven million adults in the 

United States and, according to the statistics of 
the Department of Commerce, they consumed over 
sixty billion cigarettes during the past year. This is 
at the rate of almost four cigarettes per diem for 
every man and woman in the country over twenty- 
one years of age. Of course, not everyone smoked. 
All of us have an aunt or female cousin who has 
never used tobacco in any form. Consequently, 
those of us who do smoke must have smoked a great 
deal. It is distressing to think of this economic waste, 
and so one tries not to think of it. The Anti-Tobacco 
League, however, can fairly gloat over these horrible 
statistics, and it is probably only a question of time 
before tobacco scofflaws will be constrained to smoke 
their bootleg sweet-fern cigarettes behind the barn, 
keeping a wary lookout for the local enforcement 
officers. Perhaps by that time we will have developed, 
like the flounder, eyes in the backs of our heads 
which will automatically stay peeled. Otherwise, it 
is hard to see how we can fulfill our destiny of 
growing up into bad old men. 


Euphemisms 
CCORDING to the “Literary Notes” of Little, 


Brown & Co., a learned writer for the London 
Times has traced the expression to “swear like Sam 
Hill” back to 1848, when a song “Sam Hill” was 
popular in the music halls. An American authority, 
however, has disproved the theory of the London 
archeologist by finding in the Elmira (N. Y.) Re- 
publican for August 21, 1839, the line: “What in 
Sam Hill is that fellow ballin’ about?” The American 
authority suggests that the “expression originated 
in the Puritan dislike of the word ‘Hell’ as an ex- 
pletive, and that Sam Hill was a figurative creation 
of the same impulse that created ‘Judas Priest.’ ” 

This simple theory might also account for “Gol 


Ram It,” and “Dod Gast It,” and “Heck,” but for 
ourselves we prefer the more recondite explanation 
that these expressions are — let us say — debased 
Italian words taken from a little-known opera which 
enjoyed a considerable success in Camden, New 
Jersey, in 1827. This gives all Notes and Queries 
readers a fair field and no favor, and may the 
worst man win! 


The Good Old Days 


N his somewhat plaintive swan song, his farewell 
to Congress, Representative Sherwood of Ohio 
recently contrasted present conditions with those 
prevailing when he was first elected fifty-two years 
ago. Those, it seems, were the good old days: 


The country had no automobiles, no wireless, no 
airplanes, no canned music. Prize fighting was not 
then our popular entertainment. We had no moving 
pictures. We had no jazz music. The glorious old 
war songs of heroic memory and patriotic inspira- 
tion had not been supplanted by “Captain Jinks of 
the Horse Marines,” “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here,” “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” and similar 
jargons, and the grand plays of Shakespeare and 
plays of high moral import had not been sup- 
planted by vaudeville. 

Utah was then a territory, represented by the 
distinguished Mormon elder, Cannon. His four 
wives, sitting side by side in the members’ gallery, 
without cosmetic adornment, were the observed of 
all observers, as quiet and as uncomplaining as four 
planted oysters in Lynnhaven Bay. This was 
before Dr. Cook discovered the North Pole and 
before the Rev. Billy Sunday drove the devil out of 
Washington. 


Obviously; he would persuade us that life in those 
simple Arcadian days was a sweeter, lovelier thing 
than it is today. But we fear that General Sherwood, 
for all his ninety years, has in his make-up something 
of the eternal bad boy. Why else should he remind 
us with a sigh of regret of that Old Freedom which 
permitted a Congressman to have four simultaneous 
wives as docile as Lynnhaven oysters? Above all, 


why else should he refer so scandalously to “those - 
- two crime breeders, the bootleggers’ league and the 


Anti-Saloon League?” Can it be that he prefers an 
America where — even if one could not have four 
oysterlike wives, one could at least choose other 
beverages than white mule or one half of one per 
cent near beer? Or is it just a gesture of defiance, a 
declaration of liberty? After fifty-two years in Con- 
gress he is stepping now into that freedom which 
enables a man to speak his mind without thinking 
of the effect on his next election. One can imagine 
the downright glee with which he includes Billy 
Sunday, Dr. Cook, and Wayne B. Wheeler among 
the undesirables of modern life. General Sherwood 
was always a fighting man. It is good to see that 
fifty-two years of Congress have not killed his spirit. 
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The Twentieth Amendment— Defeated? 


An Interpretation of the Constitution 
By Bentley W. Warren 


HE present Congress has proposed to the 

forty-eight States the so-called Child Labor 

Amendment, transferring from the States to 
the Federal government control of the labor activi- 
ties of all persons under eighteen years of age in the 
United States. Thus far, the proposed amendment 
seems to have met with general disapproval. In 
Massachusetts, for example, on an advisory refer- 
endum ordered by the Legislature, the electorate 
voted 696,119 to 247,221, 


to assume that the first two questions suggested 
above are to be answered in the negative and the 
third in the affirmative. For example, The American 
Child for February, 1925, published by the National 
Child Labor Committee, says: 


A State always has the right to change its negative 
vote on ratification of a Constitutional amendment 
to an affirmative one. . . . Here, for once, Opportu- 
nity breaks its lifelong rule and does knock twice. 

Any State which votes 





almost three to one, 
against its ratification. To 


No Constitutional amendment passed by 


“No” on the amend- 
ment may easily change 
its vote to “Yes.” There 





add the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, 
favorable action is re- 
quired by the Legisla- 
tures of at least thirty-six 
States. Already, more than 
thirteen States have, by 
vote of either one or both 
branches of their respec- 
tive State Legislatures, 
acted adversely upon the 
question of ratification. 
The Legislature of Arkan- 
sas, the first and one of 
the few States in which 
action favorable to the 
amendment has been 
taken, is reported as hav- 
ing among its members a 


Congress has ever been rejected by more than 
one quarter of the States. Four have died 
through failure of three quarters of the State 
Legislatures to take action. 

The Child Labor Amendment seems on the 
eve of defeat, but neither the Constitution nor 
precedent makes clear when, where, or how 
defeat can be made definitive. 

So far, eighteen States have defeated the 
amendment in one or both Houses of their 
Legislatures: North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Connecticut, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Washington. 

Three States have ratified the amendment: 
Arizona, Arkansas, and California, though it 
is reported that Arkansas is attempting to 
reconsider its ratification. 

Wyoming has refused to vote upon the 
measure. 

Twenty-one States will act on the amend- 
ment in 1925, three in 1926, and two in 1927. 


is no time limit within 
which thirty-six States 
must give their ap- 
proval. 


So far as I am aware 
there has been no judicial 
determination of the right 
of a State Legislature to 
reverse either its affirma- 
tive or its negative action 
upon a proposal submit- 
ted to it by the Federal 
Congress to amend the 
Constitution. So long as 
the amendment is prop- 
erly pending for action by 
the several State Legisla- 
tures, that is, until at 





substantial number who 





least three fourths of the 





are desirous of reconsider- 


ing and being allowed to reverse its earlier decision. 


This situation has revived interest in several 
questions relative to the effect of action by a State 
Legislature on a proposal submitted to it by Con- 
gress to amend the Federal Constitution. The more 
important questions for consideration at present are 
three. (1) Is there any limitation upon the period 
within which an amendment must be ratified by 
three fourths of the States? (2) Can a State, the 
Legislature of which has once voted to ratify a 
proposed amendment, reverse its decision and refuse 
to ratify? (3) Can a State, the Legislature of which 
has once refused to ratify, reconsider that decision 
and ratify? 

There has been much looseness of statement in 
the press and elsewhere concerning the correct an- 
swers to these questions. Advocates of this pending 
Child Labor Amendment, so-called, seem generally 


- when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of 





States have ratified it 
within a reasonable time after its submission, or 
perhaps until more than one fourth of the States 
have formally refused to ratify it, and in either case, 
until due notice of such action has been forwarded 
to the Secretary of State of the national government, 
it would seem to be the logical and, therefore, the 
probable view for the court to adopt, that any State 
might reverse its action, whether affirmative or 
negative in the first instance. 


_. after a proposed amendment has 
been duly ratified by the requisite three fourths 
of all the States, it would be too late for one of the 
ratifying States to reverse its action. This neces- 
sarily follows from the language of Article V of the 
Constitution, that amendments “shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution 
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the several States.” The situation apparently has 
never arisen in which more than one fourth of the 
States have formally refused to ratify a proposed 
amendment and have duly notified the Department 
of State in Washington of their refusal. 


HETHER the Supreme Court would possi- 

bly give the same finality to this adverse 
action by more than one fourth of the States that 
it clearly would give to the favorable action of 
thtee fourths of the States, is an interesting ques- 
tion which may possibly arise in connection with the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment should thirteen 
or more of the dissenting States take the trouble to 
notify the Secretary of State in Washington of their 
action. 

The first and most important of the three ques- 
tions previously suggested has been definitely 
answered by the Supreme Court, and answered ad- 
versely to the contention advanced by The Ameri- 
can Child article that “‘there is no time limit within 
which thirty-six States must give their approval.” 
In Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U. S. 368, the Eighteenth, or 
Prohibition, Amendment was attacked as invalid 
because the resolution proposing the amendment 
declared that it should be inoperative unless ratified 
within seven years. No previous proposal of an 
amendment had fixed any definite period for ratifica- 
tion. After pointing out that twenty-one amend- 
ments had been proposed by Congress before it 
proposed the Prohibition Amendment and that 


seventeen of these had been ratified by the requisite 


number of States, “some within a single year after 
their proposal and all within four years,” Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter in his opinion, to which there 
was no dissent by the other members of the court, 
said: 

We do not find anything in the Article which sug- 
gests that an amendment once proposed is to be open 
to ratification for all time, or that ratification in some 
of the States may be separated from that in others 
by many years and yet be effective. We do find that 
which strongly suggests the contrary. First, proposal 
and ratification are not treated as unrelated acts, but 
as succeeding steps in a single endeavor, the natural 
inference being that they are not to be widely 
separated in time. Secondly, it is only when there is 
deemed to be a necessity therefor that amendments 
are to be proposed, the reasonable implication being 
that when proposed they are to be considered and 
disposed of presently. Thirdly, as ratification is but 
the expression of the approbation of the people and 
is to be effective when had in three fourths of the 
States, there is a fair implication that it must be 
sufficiently contemporaneous in that number of 
States to reflect the will of the people in all sections 
at relatively the same period, which of course ratifica- 
tion scattered through a long series of years would 
not do. These considerations and the general purport 
and spirit of the Article lead to the conclusion ex- 
pressed by Judge Jameson “that an alteration of the 


Constitution proposed today has relation to the 
sentiment and the felt needs of today, and that, if 
not ratified early while that sentiment may fairly be 
supposed to exist, it ought to be regarded as waived, 
and not again to be voted upon, unless a second time 
proposed by Congress.” That this is the better con- 
clusion becomes even more manifest when what is 
comprehended in the other view is considered; for, 
according to it, four amendments proposed long ago 
— two in 1789, one in 1810, and one in 1861 — are 
still pending and in a situation where their ratifica- 
tion in some of the States many years since by 
representatives of generations now largely forgotten 
may be effectively supplemented in enough more 
States to make three fourths by representatives of 
the present or some future generation. To that view 
few would be able to subseribe, and in our opinion 
it is quite untenable. We conclude that the fair 
inference or implication from Article V is that the 
ratification must be within some reasonable time after 
the proposal (Italics mine). 


If, as the learned Justice ines, it is a reasonable 
implication that when proposed amendments “are 
to be considered and disposed of presently,” and if 
again it is a fair implication that ratification * must 
be sufficiently contemporaneous” in three fourths 
of the States ‘‘to reflect the will of the people in all 


sections at relatively the same period,” are sound . 


conclusions, it may result from this decision that the 
fate of the Child Labor Amendment will be settled 
this very year. 


T has already been stated that thirty-nine Legis- 
latures are holding sessions this winter. The 
proposed amendment has excited widespread inter- 
est and discussion. Evidently, most, if not all, of the 
Legislatures sitting in 1925 will vote upon the ques- 
tion of ratifying this amendment. If, of the Legisla- 
tures so voting, substantially more than one fourth 
of the total number of forty-eight States in the 
Union favor its rejection, the argument for its 
opponents would seem to be ready at hand — that 
it had been “considered and disposed of presently,” 
and that the action of the Legislatures voting upon 
it this present winter has been sufficiently contem- 
poraneous to reflect the will of the people in all 
sections. In any event, this decision of the Supreme 
Court, decided so recently as May 16, 1921, has 
definitely disposed of the claim that the advocates of 
a proposed amendment may, by successive and long 
postponed lobbying of different legislative bodies, 
bring about a belated ratification, after public in- 
terest in the subject has subsided and public atten- 
tion has been diverted to other matters. The authors 
of the Constitution, as that instrument has now 
been interpreted by the Supreme Court, did not in- 
tend or provide that the process of its amendment 


should be accomplished by the application of 


fictitious analogy between the States of the Union | 


and the bunch of fagots in A’sop’s fable. 
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The Aviation Cycle 





Back Where We Started From Eight Years Age 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


HE United States Air Forces in the World 

War failed to fulfill the, promises press- 

agented by George Creel for three reasons: 
1. We lacked an established aircraft industry. 2. We 
lacked airplanes for training and combat work. 3. 
We had but a handful of flyers. 

Today the problems of our Air Service may be 
summarized thus: 1. Our aircraft industry is at the 
vanishing point. 2. We lack airplanes for training 
and combat work. 3. We have but a handful of 
flyers. 

The end of eight years sees the cycle completed. 
We are back where we started from. It is small 
matter that trophies and world 


“Tt is necessary to take account of this fact, that 
the war has given birth to a new industry, for which, 
in the national interest, we ought to reserve a vast 
market after the war by /imiting in whatever measure 
possible the competition of foreigners.” 

For their war effort the remuneration to Ameri- 
can aircraft manufacturers constituted a total of 
$113,000,000. In return they delivered some 14,000 
airplanes, the majority of the DeHaviland obser- 
vation type. In other words, the average cost of each 
’plane was about $8,000. Such is the basis for the 
perennial slogan: “A billion dollars wasted and not 
an airplane at the front.” 

To say that the backbone of 





aviation records adorn our aéro- 
nautical hall of fame, and that 
more or less efficient administra- 
tion organizations exist in Wash- 
ington, with several thousand 
pilots available on paper. War- 
built airplanes are now either ex- 
hausted or unfit to fly, and it is 
manifestly impossible to train air 
pilots with anything less than 
airplanes, just as it is impossible 
to train sharpshooters with any- 
thing less than rifles. 

Our handful of flyers is unsur- 
passed by pilots of any other na- 
tion, but their average age at the 





Speaking Out Of Turn! 


Though Secretary of War 
Weeks has stated that General 
Mitchell will not be disciplined 
at present for his attack upon 
Army and Navy officers for 
alleged lack of cooperation in 
bombing tests and for hindering 
the Air Service generally, the 
General stands in danger of be- 
ing disciplined when the pres- 
ent committee has reached its 
findings. His great crime is to 
possess and express the courage 

of his convictions. 


aérial preparedness is the aircraft 
industry is to utter a platitude. 
A New England watch factory 
may make shell fuses in time of 
war while a machine shop in 
Pennsylvania may make shell 
cases. But airplane production 
cannot be conducted on an as- 
sembly basis. It requires a plant 
specially designed for the work to 
turn out dependable machines. 
We may have ten each of the 
best training, pursuit, observa- 
tion, and bombing ’planes extant, 
but without facilities to produce 
these types in quantity we are as 








present time is thirty-two, and 

since about five per cent of them are killed each 
year, it is a mathematical certainty that few war 
pilots will be left fifteen years hence. 

The stars were unpropitious when the American 
aircraft industry was born. It was sired by Mars 
and damned by almost everyone. The golden spoon 
of its natal day was yanked forcibly from its infant 
mouth within a year from the Armistice, and it 
has been a stepchild ever since. Unjustly, the air- 
craft industry is regarded as the symbol of war 
profiteering. | 

The Allies were happy to train our pilots and sell 
obsolescent aéronautical equipment to this gov- 
ernment during the war, but as to their aiding our 
aircraft industry, I can do no better than quote a 
memorandum dated April, 1917, and signed by M. 
D’Aubigny, president of the aéronautical subcom- 
mittee of the French army, addressed to another 
eminent French air authority. D’Aubigny ended 
his suggestions for American aviation in this way: 





impotent in the air in the event 
oii an emergency as though we had not a single ’plane. 

There are frequent and ardent declarations of ap- 
preciation of the American aircraft industry. Flying 
officers emphasize the fact that without it we are 
lost. The child must be saved. For a year it has been 
going down for the third and last time in the surging 
waters of finance. To the rescue! Whereupon, for a 
life preserver, the Army, the Navy, and the United 
States Air Mail each tosses in the direction of the 
floundering infant — a window weight. 

The Naval Bureau of Aéronautics proudly main- 
tains its own aircraft factory with as many if not 
more employees than the entire aircraft industry. 
The United States Air Mail manufactures all its own 
airplanes at Chicago— except for engines, some 
wings, propellers, and small quantities of lesser 
matériel. 

The United States Army rebuilds many war- 
time "planes because it thinks it can do so more 


_ cheaply than the aircraft manufacturer. It awards 
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choice contracts to foreign designers such as Fokker, 
an international dealer with headquarters in the 
Netherlands. It has imported foreign designers 
while American aéronautic engineers of proved abil- 


ity are unemployed. At Dayton, Ohio, the Army has ~ 


as many as three test crews to try out each new 
type of airplane delivered by a manufacturer. 
Some bright idea is invariably generated in each test 
crew, and each idea must be tried out before the 
machine is acceptable. Last fall a well-known air- 
craft manufacturing concern received much unfa- 
vorable advertising when two racing ’planes “flew to 
pieces,” killing the pilots. Admitting that the ’planes 
were not new, the responsibility is placed by many 
flyers upon changes made in the ’planes at Dayton 
by members of the Army staff. 


| Asm state of aircraft manufacture is chaotic. 
Few geniuses combine good business judgment 
with inventive ability, and the industry possesses 
some uncommonly poor business men. In a desire 
to keep down factory overhead, the manufacturers 
engage in cutthroat competition on almost every 
contract offered. The firm which has established 
some repute with bombing ’planes bids feverishly for 
a contract for pursuit ships. Thus, there is no well- 
ordered, progressive development of types. 

The total amount of money spent by the United 
States for a€ronautics amounts to approximately 
$60,000,000 or more annually. Great Britain spends 
but $100,000,000. On the present value of exchange 
the French appropriations are less than the British. 
Yet here in America we lack ’planes and pilots. The 
explanation is simple. The world records remaining 
here and our leadership in aircraft design show 


where the money has gone: for experiment and 


a gesture. 

Experimental work is sound economy. The cash 
value of not doing the wrong thing is equal to the good 
business practice of first determining the right thing 
and then proceeding. But it is work that does not 
always show. Engineers devoted to some particular 
phase of aéronautic engineering complain that they 
do not have sufficient money to carry on. Aircraft 
manufacturers say they would do all necessary re- 
search if they had business enough to warrant it, 
that aviation development could rest safely enough 
with them. Certainly, under the present system 
there is much duplication among the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aéronautics, the Army Air 
Service, and the Naval Bureau of Aéronautics. 
Duplication is waste. But beyond is something of 
even greater significance. 

We are spending our Air appropriations to main- 
tain leadership in design. With two “‘ifs,” that lead- 
ership is priceless, if there are production facilities to 
manufacture the superior types in quantities and 
trained pilots to fly them, if these designs remain 
military secrets. 


I quote from the 4éroplane, a London aviation 
journal, of March 5, 1924: | 

“On February 23, Mr. C. R. Fairey, chairman of 
the Society of British Aircraft Construction, ar- 
rived in England bringing with him . . . a complete 
Curtiss D-12 aéro engine of the type used in the 
airplanes which won the Schneider trophy and Pulit- 
zer trophy and beat the world’s speed records. With 
it he brought agreements, entitling him to manu- 
facturing rights to all Curtiss inventions, patents 
and designs... . 

“Mr. Fairey’s argument is that if we are to beat 
the Americans and regain our international prestige, 
the best way to do it is to use American brains as 
well as our own . . . then in this country we shall 
get all the good that is possible out of the vast 
sums which have been spent by the United States 
Army and Navy in developing these engines, and 
we shall pay only for that good as we feel the benefit 
of it. Which is payment in the best possible form.” 

The Curtiss Company developed this world’s 
record engine with its own engineers. It couldn’t 
keep its factory going on American orders, so it went 
looking for business abroad. Speed is a prime asset 
for military aviation. It is no longer an exclusive 
American asset. ' 

Are United States aviation authorities spending 
too much for research? Is it the government aviation 
representatives who are neglecting aircraft manu- 
facturers? The surface has not been scratched in the 
possibilities of scientific development. At the same 
time, it is too evident that the aircraft industry is at 
the. vanishing point. One need may be greater than 
the other, but both needs are apparent. Economies 
could be effected by a consolidation of research work, 
but it is a plain fact that more money must be spent 
for aéronautics. 


ET it would not be sound policy to build a 
great air fleet of modern types, for by the time 
the deliveries were completed the types would be 
obsolescent, if not obsolete. There must be a con- 
tinuous construction program to elevate the aircraft 


industry out of the grab-bag class. Research must - 


go on. 

Another irritant that must be mentioned in pass- 
ing is the petty jealousies in government bureaus. 
Personal likes and dislikes play too prominent a part 
in the awarding of contracts. Whether this can be 
corrected without recasting human nature is open to 
question, but it has handicapped both the manu- 
facturer and government. ; 

Commercial aviation is expected to do two thing 
in the plan of aérial preparedness. One is to develop 
trained pilots who would be available as reserve 
military flyers. The other is to help keep the air- 
craft industry alive. 

Capital will not invest in commercial aviation 
until its rights and liabilities are defined in advance. 
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A bill to do this and to create a civil bureau of aéro- 
nautics has been limping through Congressional 
committees for five years. It has been misnamed an 
air subsidy. If the aid and assistance given to mer- 
chant shipping is a subsidy, so is the Civil Aéronau- 


tics Act. It provides authority for landing fields 


which are the equivalent of harbors, and illumina- 
tion of airways which is much the same as the light- 
house service on waterways. There are none of the 
cash aid provisions which European governments 
have found practicable. 


ILL commercial aviation pay? The United 

States Air Mail has proved the safety and 
practicality of commercial flying in any weather. 
The patrons of the European commercial air lines 
are forty per cent visiting Americans. The cost must 
be high, but time is money — how much money de- 
pends on the individual. Commercial aviation may 
pay, but it cannot become a fact until an air law is 
enacted. 

The first commercial pilots will be former Army 
flyers. Meantime, new blood is needed, because 
military aviation is essentially a game for youth. 
Because aérial warfare is highly specialized there is 
need for an aérial West Point. Some plan for the 
training of new pilots, both active and reserve, is 
vital. Young America is interested in flying. Only 
the opportunities are lacking. 

The United States needs an air policy. A Congres- 
sional committee has been appointed with an oppor- 
tunity to devise one, but so far, its hearings have 
been mainly concerned with the testimony of enthu- 
siasts and others concerned in either developing or 
minimizing the growth of aviation. Brigadier General 
Mitchell, assistant to the Chief of Air Service of the 
United States Army, has appeared to testify that 
naval craft in the face of attack from the air are 
utterly powerless to defend themselves, basing his 
observations largely on the results of the bombing 
tests off the Virginia Capes described in the first 
article of the present series. Capt..A. W. Johnson, 
Assistant Chief of the Navy Air Service, told the 
committee early in February that some of General 
Mitchell’s sweeping statements concerning the re- 
sults of the bombing tests were untrue, and replied 
to the Army officer’s charge that officers are “afraid 
to tell the truth” by inserting in the record his in- 
structions from Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Navy, to “tell everything you know.” 

There are easy grounds for assuming that General 
Mitchell has overstated his case in his enthusiasm 
for the Air Service. But despite the protestations of 
Captain Johnson, there are even better grounds for 
believing that Navy men have overestimated the 
effective defense of their craft against attack from 
the air. The truth, no doubt, lies somewhere between 
the two viewpoints. But the evidence in favor of the 
Air Service is sufficient to prove, even to the most 


casual observer, that our Air Service, now in a state 


of almost complete collapse, must be bolstered up if 
we are to have any certainty of defending ourselves 
should the necessity arise. 

Captain Johnson stated further before the Con- 
gressional committee that in his opinion there was 
a “great deal of bunk” connected with the testi- 
mony” to which the committee had listened. The 
truth of that statement lies unquestioned, and if 
anything decisive is to come from the deliberations 
—if a progressive, constructive, forward-looking 
air policy is to be defined—the committee must listen 
to sober testimony of men whose interests do not 
place. them open to suspicion of enthusiastic over- 
statement. If the hearings have done nothing else, 
they have at least brought before the public the 
real condition of the Air Service, the collapse of our 
aéronautical industry, and the pressing need for 
action. The various testimonies have engendered 
hard feelings, it is true, but vigorous statement 
seems the only method by which the public will be 
sufficiently awakened to urge Congress to action. 
If, as seems at present to be the case, General 
Mitchell is to be disciplined for his outspoken pres- 
entation of his side of the controversy and his 
indictment of Army and Navy officers for their 
failure to codperate in bringing this important arm 
of our service to its proper strength, public opinion 
may well rise up to demand his reinstatement as 
assistant to General Patrick, Chief of the Army Air 
Service. 


oe President has authorized the statement that 
he-does not favor a unification of the Army, 
Navy, and Post Office Department Air Services 
under a single departmental head. Many of the 
Army officers who have appeared before the com- 
mittee subscribe to this opinion. General Drum has 
stated that in his opinion the present deficiency 
in the Air Service lies only in materials. The per- 
sonnel, he feels, given adequate equipment, is fully 
capable of functioning without duplication under 
the three departmental heads. Representative Per- 
kins, chairman of the committee, has struck a key- 
note in his contention that economy is not the only 
principle to be considered in the proposal for unify- 
ing the air force. But in such: unification lies, the 
only hope, not only of doing away with the danger- 
ous and expensive duplication which has character- 
ized our post-war aviation efforts, but of progress 
as well. 3 

When eight years of effort and expense have pro- 
duced nothing more than technical improvement in 
aircraft, the need of a strong, forward-looking policy 
is apparent. Separate air ministries in Europe have 
not prohibited aérial codperation with fleet and 
army. A separate air service would not do so here. 
In such a plan is progress, economy, and aérial 
security. 
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Brothers of the Lion 


By Llewelyn Powys 


there is little that is more moving to the imagi- 

nation than the accounts of proud and warlike 
peoples falling from their high estates into servitude 
and bondage and disaster. Thus fell the Cymry be- 
fore the creeping Saxons; thus fell, in their day, the 
Indians before the invaders of their country. 

A short time ago, as I was passing down one of the 
great thoroughfares of New York City, I came upon 
a crowd of people collected on the sidewalk. They 
were looking at a man who 
was standing in the middle 
of the street. He was a full- 
blooded Indian, and he was 
drunk. There he stood, 
swaying to and fro on his 
heels in the center of that 
noisy thoroughfare, for all 
the world like a tree whose 
roots have been undermined. 
I paused for a moment to 
watch him. With dazed, 
bewildered eyes, the redskin 
stood there regarding the 
enormous bastions about 
him, the pale-faced, scurry- 
ing alien crowds and all the 
strident confusion of a 


|: meditating upon the history of the human race 


© Martin Johnson 





sell. As the atmosphere seemed to grow hotter than 
ever, we offsaddled and sat down under the shadow 
of the kraal. A native woman appeared and grinned 
at us with that suggestive, knowing grin which these 
black-skinned females will give to white men as soon 
as their husbands’ backs are turned. Hundreds of 
house flies settled on our helmets, on our foreheads, 
and upon our khaki trousers. They were so lethargic 
that we could kill as many as we wished with our 
hands. The air was stifling and heavy with a strong 
smell of cow dung. The mud 
wall behind us emitted it, 
and as soon as we moved, it 
rose to our nostrils from the 
heap of rolled-up hides upon 
which we were sitting. And 
then, as so often happens in 
Africa upon such days, a 
gusty wind suddenly began 
to blow, lifting up the flat, 
deodarlike branches of the 
mimosa trees and sending 
into the air those miniature 
spiral whirlwinds of dust 
which the natives believe to 
be caused by the presence of 
invisible devils. A thunder- 
storm was brewing. The sky 


modern industrial city. His 4 deposed chief of the Masai, too old for the il-Muran, became suddenly darkened. 
irrelevant presence soon be- with his young wife From horizon to horizon 


came an obstruction to the . 
traffic, and a policeman took him by the 
arm. As he was being led away he passed 
quite close to me. His boots were broken 
and his brown naked toes protruded. Yet even in 
custody, and staggering from his enemies’ poison, 
what an indomitable eye the man had — like the 
eye of a whippoorwill or the eye of a condor. Where 
had I observed that same glance before, that same 
haughty glance which belongs to men whose feral 
spirits are as intractable as Nature herself? I remem- 
bered: it was in Africa. 

Another settler and I had gone to buy some bul- 
locks from a Masai. It was one of those days in the 
dry season when all natural life grows still, as though 
with its awful unshut eye the equatorial sun had put 
the stupid zebras, the sullen wart hogs, the sedate 
secretary birds into a kind of hypnotic trance. All 
remained immobile. We alone on our two ponies 
moved across the mesmerized noonday landscape. 

We reached the Masai’s mud enclosure, but found 
that it would take some time before he could bring 
in his herds and take off the animals he wished to 


black riven tornado clouds 
followed one another in a wild procession. A native 
came to say that the old man was ready. We got up, 
unfastened our raincoats from our saddles, and 
went across to where he was standing. He had col- 
lected some thirty mottled, humpbacked oxen which 
were now bunched together under a tall, dead olive 
tree, the angular elbow of which projected far into 
the deeply overshadowed sky. 


HE Masai stated his price, and we were about 

to cross over to inspect the bullocks when 
there was a deafening crash, an appalling rent in the 
clouds, and three of the animals were on the ground, 
struck dead by lightning. Half blinded, we bowed our 
heads. Not so our aged companion, the old Masai. 
With his heroic features darkened in anger, more 
darkened, indeed, than the clouds above his head, he 
strode forward into the open and lifting up his right 
arm shook his fist at the sky. Never shall I forget 
that scene— the wide, flat platform of the veldt and 
that ancient, eagle-eyed Prometheus sternly scanning 
the black, storm-tattered firmament for some glimpse 
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of the dire enemy who had dared to send down this 
misfortune upon him. 

Today, the remnant of this old man’s people, in 
all some 45,000 souls, live crowded together in a 
small section of the vast lands over which scarcely 
a generation ago they were the undisputed lords. 
Before the coming of the white man the Masai tribe 
had been master of East Africa for more than a cen- 
tury. From the north to the south and from the 
east to the west they were dreaded. The Somalis 
dreaded them, the Arabs of the coast dreaded them. 
Their name was feared from the sources of the Nile 
to the plains which lie beyond Kilimanjaro, their 
reputation for power extended from the Indian 
Ocean to the Great Lake. 

Truly, so well had the Masai adjusted themselves 
to their environment that they, a mere handful of 
spearmen, remained unchallenged among several 
million enemies. Who could resist this race with 
narrow, aristocratic, hatchet-shaped heads! — who, 
I say, could withstand the fury of this race, a 
race which lived disdainful of grain on a diet of sour 
milk, meat, and blood? When I think of Kenya 
Colony I do not think of Nairobi with its newly-built 
government offices; I do not think of the farmhouses 
of the settlers dotting the enormous country with 
their gleaming corrugated-iron roofs; I think of these 
few naked savages, too proud even to wear European 
dress, awaiting the inevitable doom of a primitive 
people overtaken by modern industrialism: these 
savages with vast herds of cattle and vast herds of 
sheep cooped upon a tract of land which was pro- 
vided with a great insufficiency of water and which 
was continuously infected with East Coast fever. 


OR it is this unfortunate race, and none other, 

which represents the real flowering of the African 
spirit. It is these people who, even today, are not 
afraid to go out after lions, as David of old, unarmed 
‘except for spear and sling; it is these people, I say, 
with their narrow, hawklike heads, who are in 
complete harmony with the African rhythm, in com- 
plete harmony with the wild bush fires which each 
year “eat up the veldt,” in complete harmony with 
the manifold wild beasts of the forest that each 
night lurk where the shadow of tree or underbrush 
is darkest. 

During my stay in Africa I came to know 
these people. Many of their i/-Muran, or young 
fighting men, would come from their reserve to 
herd cattle and sheep for me. They were remark- 
ably faithful as drovers and shepherds, but one 
could not misbehave oneself with them as one could 
with the.other unfortunate inhabitants of the un- 
fortunate continent. One cannot strike a Masai 
with impunity. And perhaps this is the very reason 
why the ordinary settler hates them so bitterly, 
the ordinary settler who regards all African natives 

1 The Masai have the longest shaped heads of any race in Africa. 


in the light of so much labor for the development of 
his own plantations. 

The Masai are the most comely to look at of all 
the East African tribes. Their skin is not black, but 
rather the color of a well-burnished copper kettle, 
and they all have the demeanor and appearance of 
athletes. To see a group of Masai in the early morn- 
ing, at the time when the flamingos cross the sky, 
standing on the cold veldt grass like so many cranes, 
each slender figure balanced on one leg, is a sight 
that one cannot easily forget. It is as though one 


had looked upon a group of Greek Apollos strayed 


into Africa. 


b ae even if the ancient prophecy of their dying 
chieftain had never been fulfilled, even if the 
fabulous snake which was to stretch itself from 
Mombasa to the Great Lake had never fallen across 
the country, disgorging at each section of its mani- 
fold coils a host of tallow-faced strangers, one can 
hardly suppose they could have maintained their 
sovereignty for much longer.. But it was when the 
Uganda Railway was built that their fate was defi- 
nitely sealed. . 

Many of us are inclined to be critical of our West- 
ern civilization, to regard it as irrational and some- 
times even a little vulgar, but without doubt it is a 
better civilization than the civilization of the Masai. 
The two are obviously incompatible. When I would 
talk to a Masai of England and tell him that it was 
possible for a man to starve to death in a city or 
encampment, and this in spite of the fact that there 
was enough food for all, he would be amazed, but 
when he, in his turn, would explain to me that in his 
country it was regarded as a sin for any young girl 
to remain chaste after she had reached puberty, it 
was my turn to open my eyes. 

They understood well enough what has given us 
our advantage over them. “You are crafty, you 
are crafty,” one of them once said to me. “You 
can make guns, and it is by that means that you 
have conquered us.” Indeed, anything that sug- 
gests a mechanical contrivance is, on this account, 
extremely distasteful to these spearmen. I well re- 
member on one occasion the importation of a hay- 
cutting machine. I soon taught a raw native of the 
Kikuyu tribe to manage it. Truly, nothing seemed to 
delight the good-natured fellow so much as to sit 
on the iron seat dressed up in my cast-off clothes and 
cut down in broad swathes the veldt herbage. It was 
not so with a Masai who was herding a flock of 
wethers nearby. I could never hope to describe to 
you the expression of disgust which passed over his 
face as he watched the sacred grass, which for gen- 
erations had belonged to his fathers, being laid low 
in so wholesale a manner. 

Very curious is their tribal organization. Every- 
thing is sacrificed to one end — military efficiency. 


_As soon as they grow up the young boys become 
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il-Muran, or fighting men. They then live together 
in separate clans. During this period they are 
allowed to have intercourse with unmarried girls, 
though they are not permitted to have children by 
them lest their domestic responsibilities should de- 
tract from their fighting efficiency. 


A the great festival which is celebrated every 
seven years, warriors who are over thirty years 
of age become “old men” and settle down in a 
separate camp with as many legitimate wives as 
they can afford to buy. In the old days it was the 
il-Muran and not the “‘old men” who were the real 
rulers. It was the i-Muran who arranged in con- 
sultation with their medicine man the various 
cattle-raiding expeditions. For the Masai thought 
nothing of old age, but did honor to men in the 
prime of their life. Had they not gone to school with 
the black-maned lions of the Kinangop? 

And now, we may well ask what is to be the 
future of this attractive and truculent people? 
Obviously, their case is an extremely difficult one. 
It is inconceivable that they will be content to 
become wage earners like the other subject tribes of 
East Africa. For over a decade they have stead- 
fastly resisted every attempt to bring them into line. 
The ordinary white settler angrily declares that they 
should be compelled to work. But who is able to 
break a high-born race horse to the plow? The 
future of the Masai is in great jeopardy. At any time, 
driven to desperation by official mismanagement, it 
may be found necessary to quell a threatened rising 
by a “punitive expedition.” What, then, should be 
done to save these brave men from being hunted 
down by the mang s African rifles like so many red- 
legged jackals? 

The question has been well answered by Dr. 
Norman Leys, who has recently published by: far 
the wisest and most valuable book on the affairs of 
Kenya Colony which has yet been written. “One 
has to admit,” writes this good physician, “that if 
the world were governed by reason and justice, the 
Masai would be given a hundred years instead of 
ten in which to learn to be industrious instead of 
being brave,” but, seeing that it is governed other- 
wise, he enjoins the British Government to take the 
necessary steps to save this race of savages by 
means of education. If the Government would but 
make itself responsible for the training of the 6,000 
children who will make up the next generation of 
the Masai, he believes that all might yet be well. 

In support of his belief he writes thus: “The 
reader may already have been reminded of the 
history of a race with virtues and vices and culture 
similar to those of the Masai — the Indians of North 
America. They, too, refused a servile place in society. 


2 Mr. Rupert Hemsted, who is at present in charge of the Masai reserve, 
has dispersed the encampments in which the warriors lived together with un- 
married girls, and the youths and maidens are now compelled to stay with 
their parents. 


They, too, were pushed into corners where they could 
continue their brutalities and immoralities which it 
was assumed they would always prefer to the de- 
cencies and cleanliness to which in some degree our 
civilization has attained. They throve no better than 
caged animals. Then came men into -power who 
actually believed that schools and teachers could 
turn savages into civilized men in one generation. 

That has been done. All over the south and west of 
the United States homesteads are replacing wig- 
wamsin the Indian Reservations. Already, the popu- 
lation is once more increasing. Most of their in- 
habitants now lead the lives and enjoy the privileges 
of ordinary American citizens.” 


UCH a scheme as Dr. Leys suggests would 
be expensive, as, indeed, it would be expen- 
sive to see that the unwatered tracts in the Masai 
reserve were properly watered. But when one con- 
siders how land worth several million pounds was 
in the most arbitrary manner taken from them, and 
how they were, later, tricked out of their Laikipia 
reserve, it would seem but a small thing for an 
honorable government to do for them. Of course, 
it may very well turn out that it is impossible to 
tame these King Eagles; it may very well turn out 
that nothing can save this feral race from “going 
under” in an age when the prosperity of a country 
is often measured by its revenue alone. At any rate, 
it would be a satisfaction to many Englishmen who 
have handled cattle with them and drunk blood 
from their gourds to know that a definite effort had 
seriously been made to save them from destruction. 
“And the dwarf said, Something human is dearer to 
me than all the wealth in the world.” 





The pictures on the following pages, while they do 
not illustrate the precise subjects of Mr. Powys’ 
article, are sufficiently suggestive of the primitive 
fineness of these peoples to take place beside a plea 
for the Masai. Mr. Ward, who, through his asso- 
ciation with the Stanley Expedition in Africa, 
lived among the primitive tribes of the Continent, 
achieved a sympathy with them which is responsible 
for the remarkable vitality which his sculpture dis- 
plays. Mr. Powys writes from an intimate knowledge 
of Africa and its inhabitants. Some of his impres- 
sions of the Black Continent have been included in 
his recently published work, “Black Laughter.” 
He is at present living in New York. 

Llewelyn Powys is a member of an English family 
of unusual distinction. One of his brothers is John 
Cowper Powys, lecturer and critic, whose American 
tours have given him a wide audience in this 
country. Another brother is T. F. Powys, the real- 
istic interpreter of English peasant life, whose 
“Mark Only” was one of 1924’s powerful and 
distressing novels. 
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THE SOUL OF AFRICA 


Herbert Ward African Collection 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


HJERBERT WARD called the Congo natives his 

“blood brothers’’ and was called by them ‘‘May- 
ala Mbemba”’ (eagle’s wings) because of his swift jour- 
neys up and down the Congo. During his five years in 


_ Africa, from 1884-1889, he studied the people with 


whom he worked and made notes with pen and pencil 
which were to serve him later when he devoted himself 
to art. For he did not go to Africa as an artist, but as 
an explorer and adventurer. From the time the Wan- 
derlust drew him from his uncongenial English home 
at the age of fifteen until his marriage, he was cease- 


lessly traveling and exploring. Still hardly more than -- 


a boy, he shipped on the James Wishart, bound for 
New Zealand. After New Zealand he went to Borneo 
and was only driven back to England by a severe 
attack of fever. 


TEN he met Stanley and asked to be sent to the 

Congo. ‘‘People die there,’’ Stanley told him; but 
when Ward murmured that he had not died of fever 
in Borneo, Stanley smiled and said, “After all, the 
Congo is a sanitarium compared to Borneo.”” So began 
Ward's five years in Africa, first, working for the Bel- 
gian Government, then, joining the Sanford Exploring 
Company, and lastly, going with Stanley on the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition. The somewhat unfortunate 
ending of his share in this drove him home disheart- 
ened. After his marriage in 1890, he took up his career 
as an artist, beginning with drawing and painting 
and culminating in sculpture under the advice and 
teaching of Sir William Goscombe John, R. A. Most 
of his work was done in Paris, a more congenial city to 
him than London. He received the Mention Honorable 
from the Salon des Artistes Francais in Paris in 1901, 
a gold medal in 1908, and another in 1910, the highest 
award ever given in Paris to a foreign sculptor. 1914 
came, and the war, and Herbert Ward’s career as 
artist gave place to his career as soldier. This is not 
the place to tell of his service or of how he was men- 
tioned in dispatches and received the croix de guerre. 
He died in 1919, exhausted from overwork and priva- 
tion during the war. 


JN 1910 Ward decided to present his sculpture and 

his collection of African arms and implements to 
the Smithsonian Institute, and though the war pre- 
vented his doing this himself, his arrangements were 
carried out after his death by Mrs. Ward and Dr. 
Walter Hough. It now stands, personifying in the 
sculpture and in the collection gathered by this artist- 
explorer, the heart and spirit of Africa. 

















l 
Defiance 


In all his statues, Ward tried to express something 

symbolic, something of the spirit of Africa. Speaking 

of this warrior, he said he did not want him to repre- 
sent one, but a hundred warriors 
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Bakongo Girl 


Bronze head exhibited at the 
French Salon 














Distress 


The powerful figure of a nude African, the 

entire body affected by intense emotion, 

every member aiding in the expression 

which is focused in the attitude of the 
bowed head 











The Fugitives 


A mother, baby, and small child 
fleeing from slave hunters 
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The Congo Artist 


“Souvenir du Voyage Expedition Stanley.”’ One of the most telling 
presentations of the primitive African, physically and culturally 








A Congo Boy 


Bronze head, a study of 

a one of the figures for 
The Idol Mak “The Fugitives,” shown 
on opposite page 














A native carving a wooden fetish image 
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The Charm Doctor 


Holding his personal fetish, a carved 
wooden figure assumed to have magical 
power, the Charm Doctor works him- 
self into a frenzy performing wild 
- antics. He is supposed to be able to 
detect the evil spirit inhabiting a 
person, and on his announcing who this 
is, the dangerous one is immediately 
destroyed by the people 
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The Forest Lovers 


Ward’s power was in presenting in an 
attractive, even a fascinating, manner, 
a people whose status, according to his 
own story, is at the very bottom of the 
ladder of civilization. ‘‘ The sculptor has 
infused into the dead bronze the pathos, 
the dignity, and the genius of the Afri- 
can forest dweller’”’ 
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Coddling the Lame Duck 


Obstructionist Tactics of the Political Machine, Not Honest Opposition, 
Withhold a Much Needed Legislative Reform 


By George W. Norris . 


United States Senator from Nebraska 


are anxious to get 
consideration for other 
important legislation 
which Congress will not 
have time to consider 
unless expedition is 
made. This means ill- 
considered laWs and 
future controversy in 
courts over the mean- 
ing of statutes. It is un- 
scientific and inefficient. 
It is detrimental to good 


Senator Norris has been active for more than two years 
in the attempt to amend our Constitution to do away with 
the ‘‘lame duck.”’ His amendment, which has already been 
passed by the Senate, provides that the President and Vice 
President shall take office on the third Monday in January 
following their election the preceding November, while the 
new Senate and House shall convene on the first Monday in 
January. The present short session of Congress has demon- 
strated — in the Senate, at least — the need for some change 
in our Constitution. THE INDEPENDENT has hammered the 
lame ducks before. The Editors are glad to present in this 
communication the observations of the man who is doing 
more than anyone else in Congress to have enacted this 

much needed reform. 


O far as I know, 
there are no ob- 
jections to the 


proposed Constitutional 
amendment that has 
been usually designated 
as the ‘‘lame-duck”’ 
amendment. I have 
never heard real objec- 
tion made to it. The 
question then arises at _ 
once: Why is it impos- 








sible to pass through 
the Senate and the 
House the necessary resolution submitting it to 
the Legislatures of the States? The only reason I 
know is that the political machines are opposed to 
such an amendment. They will not openly say so, 
it is true. No one, as far as I know, has ever given 
publicity to what I conceive to be the only objec- 
tion to this amendment. 

The situation in both the House and the Senate 
illustrates that point at the present time. We are 
approaching the fourth of March, with the calen- 
dars of the House and Senate crowded. Everybody 
knows that it is going to be a physical impossibility 
for either House to even consider very much of the 
legislation that has been reported by the standing 
committees. It follows, therefore, that much of it 
must be sidetracked. Any power that is able to 
make selection of favored bills has in its hand the 
control of the situation. 

In a general way, the party in power is able to 
prevent consideration of meritorious legislation 
and to bring up whatever it would like to see put 
into law. Every member of Congress knows that 
the enactment of any particular bill is surrounded 
by very grave doubt if the machine is against it. As 
the fourth of March approaches, this tension in- 
creases its strength in a wonderful degree. Members 
of Congress who are trying to prevent the passage 
of what they believe to be obnoxious legislation 
very often remain silent because they think other 
legislation in which they are deeply interested may 
stand some show if they do not take-up the time of 
the Senate or the House in debating what is to have 


consideration. So, it often happens that half-baked: 


legislation is enacted. Jokers creep into the laws 
because those who would guard the public interest 


government. 

The condition of this particular amendment 
illustrates the power of the machine over the control 
of legislation in a short session. The amendment 
has passed the Senate. It was sent to the House 
during the last session of the present Congress. 
The House Committee reported it before the sum- 
mer recess. It has been on the calendar of the 
House ever since. Those behind it are anxious to 
get it up. The crowded condition of the calendar 
makes it impossible unless they can get a special 
rule; and so far, this has been impossible because 
those in control of the situation will not permit it. 
They know very well that in this session and in this 
Congress the time is limited, and that at noon on 
the fourth of March everything ends. If they can 
stall it off until that day, they know it will be 
killed just as effectively as though voted down in 
the regular way; so the short session, itself, is used 
to kill any remedy that will do away with the short 
session. It is probable that if the session were not 
limited or its expiration date fixed by law, there 
would have been no attempt originally. to hold up 
this proposition, since a delay cannot go on indef- 
initely, and we would have had this amendment sub- 
mitted to the Legislatures more than two years ago. 


HE same thing that is being done with this 
‘4 amendment occurred in the last Congress two 
years ago. All it needed was the consent of the 
Speaker to recognize the chairman of the Committee 
to move to take it up under suspension of the rules. 
During the last days of the session, the House 
operates under a rule providing for a suspension of 
the rules. It requires a two-thirds vote under this 


_ rule to carry any proposition, but since a proposed 
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amendment requires a two-thirds vote anyway, 
there would be no disadvantage in taking it up 
under such a rule. The Speaker was importuned by 
those who were behind this proposition, in every 
possible way, to permit the matter to come up and 
let the House vote on it. He always refused. During 
the last few days Speaker Gillett was ill, and he 
appointed in his place to preside over the House a 
member who had himself been defeated at the 
preceding election and who was, therefore, serving 
after his successor had been selected. He arbitrarily 
and peremptorily refused to recognize the chairman 
of the Committee to make the motion. We thus 
have again an illustration of a lame duck prevent- 
ing the enactment of an amendment that would do 
away with lame ducks. 


HAVE been objecting to certain features of 

conditions that are not ordinarily considered by 
people generally. The objection to the present method 
of having a Congress serve after its successor has 
been elected is the only one usually referred to by 
people favoring the proposed change. It is almost 
archaic and uncivilized to think that after we have 
elected a Congress to enact Federal laws, we should 
permit the old Congress to continue in office. No one 
can defend such an inefficient method. It is contrary 
to the very fundamental principle of a republic or 
a democracy. We seek to remedy this and are unable 
to do so because of partisan machine methods. 

The new Congress, elected in November, will — 
unless a special session is called by the President 
— not actually. go into office until a year from the 
following. December. In the meantime, one month 
after the new Congress is elected, the old Congress 
meets and continues to transact the business of the 
country, remaining in session until the fourth of 
March. No State in the Union has such an obsolete 
method of doing its business. No civilized country in 
the world has such an outrageous legislative pro- 
cedure, and yet it seems impossible in this country, 
supposed to be independent and free, and supposed 
to be the model democracy of the world, to remedy 
such a foolish, insane condition. 

The objections I have noted are not the only ones. 
There is another, perhaps more serious than any: 
the particular objection that has given to this pro- 
posed amendment the name “lame duck.” Our 
forefathers intended that the legislative branch of 
the Government should be absolutely independent 
of the executive. The session of Congress convening 
after the election makes it possible for an Executive 
to control absolutely the legislation of the country 


by the instrumentality of using the votes of mem- . 


bers of Congress who have been defeated by their 
constituents for reélection. I do not intend by any 
means to say that because a Senator or a member 
of the House has been defeated he is in this lame- 
duck class. He may have been defeated by an 


overexcited partisan condition in the country carry- 
ing him down to defeat for reasons beyond his con- 
trol, and for which he is in no way responsible. 
Lame ducks are those who have been defeated 
because they have consistently obeyed the demands 
of the Executive, voting for legislation which he 
wants, regardless of whether the country is in favor 
of it or not. The member of the Senate who always 
obeys the President in every command, regardless 
of his own convictions as to the merits of legislation, 
understands full well that if his conduct as a Sena- 


_ tor meets with disapproval, and he is defeated for 


reélection, that the man in the White House will 
be able to compensate him by giving him a better 
office than the one the people took away from him. 
It does not necessarily mean that the lame duck 
thus appointed lacks qualifications to fulfill the 
duties of the office to which he is appointed. He 
may be in every way qualified. The harm has been 
done before. The injury to good legislation occurred 
when he was still a member of Congress. 

In his legislative capacity, instead of following 
his convictions and voting correctly, he surrendered 
his conscience to the partisan demand of the Presi- 
dent and violated his legislative duties to please the 
party leader, running the risk, it is true, of being 
defeated for reélection, but knowing all the time that 
in reality he ran no risk whatever because the 
President would take care of him if the people 
repudiated him; when the short session convenes 
after the election has taken place and the people 
have rendered their verdict, then again the com- 
mand of the President to these lame ducks is su- 
preme and commands absolute obedience. 


HE action of these Senators is no secret. Their 

associates know just what is going on. The 
country knows, too. It sees these men at the demand 
of the President, voting contrary to the positions 
they have theretofore taken; and when Congress 
adjourns, the whole country expects that these men 
will be taken care of just as their predecessors under 
similar conditions have been taken care of in the past. 
The people are helpless. They have done all they 
can. They have expressed their preference by de- 
feating these men and electing their successors, and 
then they must stand idly by while the men they 
have selected to represent them are absolutely 
helpless, and while those whom they have repudi- 
ated are carrying out the commands of the party 
leader, doing exactly what their constituents have 
shown by their votes they do not want. 

All we need is an opportunity to vote. If it were 
not for the short session itself, we would have had 
that opportunity two years ago. If the opportunity 
is given the House at the present short session, it 
will be because the sentiment of the people is so 
strong that even the machine is afraid to stand up 
against it any longer. 
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Steel’s Precocious Offspring 


By Edmund M. Littell 
ASEY JONES ~ °< Why is it that so many million people can slide in 
a applies his behind a wheel and ‘‘take her up to fifty-five” or better 
brakes gently, without the mechanical training which the locomotive engi- 
slowing his giant loco- 
motive to an easy halt, 
his run finished on time. 


neer receives, and with not the slightest thought of giving the 
His engine uncoupled, 


both are designed after 
intricate formulas from 
engineering data, care- 
fully constructed and 
assembled for high speed 
motion. It would seem 
that the heavier engine 








intricate mechanism “roundhouse” care? Steel — and not 
only steel, but alloy steel. Mr. Littell’s story tells the secret of 
he drives it smoothly 
away from the string of 


the motor car’s amazing durability, driven by all sorts of 
coaches, disappearing from the ken of the passengers 
into the dingy, smoky realms of the roundhouse 
where ‘he leaves it in the care of the foreman. 
.Promptly, a swarm of men are over it, under it, 
cleaning off dirt and grease, inspecting parts for pos- 
sible weakness or signs of fracture, tightening nuts, 
oiling and greasing and polishing. When Casey 
Jones returns for his next run he finds a locomotive 
glistening like new, ready for his journey to the other 
end of the division — generally one hundred and 
fifty, at the radical most, three hundred, miles. , 
Barney Oldfield Jones slides to a stop before the 
hotel in Andalusia just in time for dinner. Tossing 


out his baggage, assisting his passengers to alight, he . 


drives away to the nearest garage. “Give her some 
water and gas, and maybe a quart of oil,” he orders. 
“‘Needn’t mind washing her, I’m leaving early in the 
morning.” Barney Oldfield Jones has just completed 
three hundred miles of driving. Tomorrow he plans 
to make three hundred and fifty miles to Xenopolus, 
where he understands there is a good hotel serving 
excellent meals. He will bang away over roads of all 
kinds, bouncing, skidding, taking curves on two 
wheels, slamming brakes viciously to avoid collision. 
His “tour of the country” may lack an appreciative 
survey of its scenic beauties as he flies along — that 
is another matter. That he maintains his self- 
imposed schedule and arrives at the Xenopolus 
Hotel for a good dinner is most important. 

Here are two engines; one a monster, constructed 
of massive parts which weigh tons, running smoothly 
at high speed on a most carefully. ballasted and con- 
stantly inspected roadbed, methodically “round- 
housed”’ after a maximum run of three hundred miles 
for a rigid examination and careful oiling before 
its next trip; the other a midget, weighing com- 
plete less than some of the smaller parts of a locomo- 
tive, being banged and battered across country 
roads of.all kinds, at high speeds, mistreated by the 
unmechanical average driver, and at the end of its 
“run” getting “gas and water, and maybe a quart 
of oil’! | 

The two engines are not really comparable in a 
technical sense, yet both of these are mechanisms, 


‘ 


people, in all sorts of weather, over all sorts of roads. 


would more readily with- 
stand the abuse of rough 
going, yet it is the one that is guarded like an infant 
in the nursery, while the light motor car receives 
abuse beyond conception. An advertisement récently 
published announced that a certain stock car — one 
selected from the salesroom of an automobile agency 
— covered 1,000 miles in 1,007 minutes! This car 
had the advantage of running on a race track, true, 
but has a locomotive ever done the like on rails? 

What is this striking ability of the motor car to 
stand all sorts of punishment? Why is it that so 
many million people can slide in behind a wheel and 
“take her up to fifty-five” or better without the 
mechanical training which the locomotive engineer 
receives, and with not the slightest thought of giving 
the intricate mechanism “roundhouse” care? Steel! 
But a locomotive is made of steel, why is it unable 
to withstand the abuse received by a motor car? 
Because it is made of common steel, while the auto- 
mobile is made of a/loy steel, the newest generation 
of the steel family. 

The motor car is part of the family life — it is 
driven from the back seat as well as the front; the 
locomotive, while highly essential to intercommunity 
life, supplies a much more impersonal sort of trans- 
portation. The locomotive had its inception as a 
high-wheeled wagon propelled by a steam engine; 
the automobile as a high-wheeled buggy driven by a 
gas.engine. The locomotive remained in the hands of 
highly trained mechanics; the automobile went into 
the hands of mechanically ignorant amateurs. The 
result has been that automobile production is a 
highly competitive industry, with men striving 
keenly to produce a foolproof means of transporta- 
tion. Engineers searched mightily for great reserve 
strength combined with lightness, and out of the 
struggle came — alloy steel. 


_. steel is a development of very recent 
discovery. The chemistry of steel has grown 
into a definite science only in the last few decades; 
alloy steel was first produced in large tonnages in 
this country in 1908. Metallurgists, driven by auto- 
motive engineers, discovered that the addition of 


_ certain chemical elements to a molten bath of steel 
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affected certain definite ends; chemically, they re- 
acted upon the foreign elements in the bath with a 
purifying result; physically, they influenced the 
grain structure of cold steel so that, when certain 
methods of heating and cooling were applied, a 
greatly superior strength was obtained. 

Thus, in common steel, as it is known to the man 
in the street, methods of heat treatment, or heating 
and cooling, resulted in a “tensile strength” of about 
110,000 pounds per square inch. This means that 
when a piece of steel is machined to a certain stand- 
ard size and pulled apart by a machine built for that 
purpose, it breaks at a load equivalent to 110,000 


pounds per square inch. With alloy steel it is possible — 


to obtain a tensile strength of 300,000 pounds per 
square inch, nearly three times the strength. By 
changing the temperatures at which alloy steel is 
heated and cooled, it is possible to secure any tensile 
strength from this high point down to the lower 
points, thus giving opportunity to select the most 
desirable properties for the part under consideration. 
This is quite impossible with common steel. 

The difference between these widely separated 
qualities of strength lies in the addition of very small 
percentages of various chemical elements. One 
fourth of one per cent of vanadium — five pounds in 
a ton of steel; eight tenths of one per cent of chro- 
mium; plus a careful control of the other chemical 
elements in steel, produces an alloy steel of great 
value to automotive engineers. Nickel and chromium 


combined in various percentages make a number of ~ 


different steels of differing characteristics. Molyb- 
denum has recently been found to be greatly bene- 
ficial as an alloying element. These members of the 
alloy steel family, named, respectively, chrome 
vanadium, chrome nickel, nickel, and chrome molyb- 
denum, in the order mentioned, have all been found 
extremely valuable, each in its characteristic way. 


IX addition to the greater tensile strength of 
these steels, a peculiar quality of resistance to 
vibration stresses is developed. An interesting ex- 
periment was carried out recently, using two steels 
of the same chemical analysis throughout, except 
that one had an additional percentage of alloy. 
The common steel was first vibrated under a certain 
definite load until it fractured —at five million 
vibrations. The alloy steel was then submitted to the 
same test and was vibrated twenty-five million 
times, then — the test machine broke under the 
strain, leaving the alloy steel unbroken! Given a 
steel which not only has superior strength, but will 
withstand vibration and shock for a much longer 
period, its value becomes apparent at once, even to 
a nonengineering mind. Everyone knows vibration 
from having ridden over a cobbled street or a rough 
country road. 

These are the qualities which supply the supple 


backbone of the motor car, the rawhide toughness 


which permits continual pounding such as automo- 
biles receive at the thoughtless hands of unmechan- 
ical drivers. That is why there is less breakage of 
parts in the modern motor car than there was in 
former years. In many cases of present-day breakage 
investigation will show that alloy steel was not used, 
for some manufacturers of automobiles economize 
on steel even at the present time. 


A NATURAL question follows: Why do not the 
railroads avail themselves of the advantages 
of such steels? One limiting factor is weight. Loco- 
motives must be of great weight in order that the 
drive wheels will not slip on the track when tractive 
power is exerted. This may be remedied some day 
when freight and passenger cars are made lighter 


as can be done by using alloy steel. Another factor » 


is the matter of care required in handling alloy steel. 
In the railway shops of today blacksmiths are ac- 
customed to handling their steels very carelessly. 
If modern scientific methods of heat treating were 
used, even the common steel would deliver better 
and longer service, but many railroad shops do not 
have the latest equipment, nor are their blacksmiths 
trained scientifically. Alloy steel must be handled 
carefully, not only in the steel mill, but in the man- 
ufacturing plant. In this the automobile producers 
have the advantage, for in their competitive struggle 


- they ruthlessly scrapped methods and tools to the 


value of millions in order to secure the ultimate in 
construction. They rigidly control their processes, 
inspecting even with a microscope, in order to secure 
the full benefit from the steel. 

Many of the railroads are now changing their 
shop equipment as fast as their budgets will permit. 
Most of the locomotives built today are equipped 
with some alloy steel parts. The designing en- 
gineers have calculated that by the use of alloy 
steel in reciprocating parts— those huge arms 
which fly back and forth as the wheels rotate — 
they can lighten the weight considerably without 
decreasing the strength. This not only reduces 
strain on the locomotive but, in accordance with 
the laws of dynamics, reduces the wear and tear on 
the roadbed to a marked extent. As the speed of the 
locomotive increases, the pounding effect, like giant 
hammer blows delivered through the rails to the 
roadbed by the flying weights on the wheels, in- 
creases almost as the square of the speed. Further 
than this, resistance to the terrific vibration stresses 
lessens breakage. Slowly but surely the railroads 
will adopt alloy steel until they are receiving its 
full benefits. They will reduce weights of cars, both 
freight and passenger, making possible a greater 
movement of revenue-producing freight with less 
dead weight in their carriers. They will reduce their 
maintenance of way costs, their roundhouse charges, 
and may even be able to earn a profit once more. 


(Continued opposite page 216) 
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Readers and Writers 


one of the chief results of prohibition 

has been to add a new charm to the 
consumption of alcoholic liquor. What 
was once commonplace is now more or 
less of an adventure, and the desire to 
defeat the intention of the Eighteenth 
Amendment has rendered irresistible, in 
fact, almost obligatory, what in unre- 
generate times was optional. Veterans 
will recall the fabulous days when people 
actually declined the hospitality of one’s 
cellar, if they did not feel “like it,” and 
when ladies blushingly indulged in the 
deviltry of a glass of sherry, or a single 
cocktail — if they were very bold. Now 
a pained and puzzled surprise comes over 
the host if his guests fail to take advan- 
tage of every occasion as though it were 
one’s last sip of the devilish stuff. 

It is not merely a reflection upon one’s 
bootlegger, about whom a man feels as 
he does about his tailor; he is not only 
a tradesman, but the practitioner of a 
craft, hovering somewhere between the 
status of a professional man and a manual 
laborer. It is also an eccentricity so 
marked as to arouse the suspicion of not 
being human. To drink is now a point of 
honor among gentlemen, as wearing a 
sword and knowing how to use it were 
in bygone times. Like dueling, it is a 
pseudosurreptitious pastime, socially pop- 
ular, though legally frowned upon. 


ee people will deny, I fancy, that 


HE psychology of this point of view 

is extending to literature, and if the 
people who make virtue hateful have their 
way, the present system of booklegging 
will be invested with all the glamour of 
Rum Row. Perhaps you think that I refer 
to the immemorial custom of hawking 
pornographic books? Not so. The book- 
legging business is of another kind. It 
consists in the sale of works having liter- 
ary pretensions and originally offered as 
such, in good faith, by reputable and 
responsible publishers, after they have 
fallen under the ban, not of legally con- 
stituted authorities, but of self-appointed 
local bodies with power of intimidation. 
These bodies succeed in frightening 
publishers and booksellers into clandestine 
sales of books which are not displayed, 
but are procurable at the discretion of the 
vendor. Usually, in accordance with the 
sublime law of supply and demand, such 
works are advanced in price to compensate 
for the trouble entailed by this way of 


doing business, since the normal market 


is cut off or considerably reduced. 

The result, I need hardly say, is to 
emphasize and throw into unintended 
relief whatever elements in the work may 
have attracted the attention of the 


By Ernest Boyd 


prurient. Since these are not either works 
of avowed pornography or books which 
the courts have ruled upon as offensive to 
morals, they pass unnoticed through the 
hands of normal readers until they begin 
to be booklegged. Then their pages are 
eagerly scanned by connoisseurs in search 
of the lewdness alleged to be there. 


HE same attitude is developed in 
- the reading as in the drinking public. 
There is a certain pride in the possession 
of such forbidden tomes, and the appetite 
for their consumption is stimulated by 
that sense of defiance and curiosity which, 
as we know, proved the undoing of our 
first parents a considerable number of 
years ago. I often wonder if it is not from 
the story “of man’s first disobedience and 
the fruit” that the whole technique of 
Puritanism was learned, in spite of the 
obvious lesson of that elementary chapter 
in Christian literature. 

Apart from this aspect of the question, 
there is another factor which is attribut- 
able to the prohibition viewpoint in 
literature. I refer to what may be de- 
scribed as the demand for substitutes. 
The devices for providing the near beer, 
the coca cola, the caffeine, to satisfy the 
craving for the “real stuff” are as many 
and as deceptive as their prototypes in 
the realm of liquid refreshment. 

Again, I do not speak of the obvious 
products which so often accompany 
the soft drink in the ice cream parlor or 
the soda fountain, the innumerable 
magazines whose bark is much worse than 
their bite. To these, certain intellectuals, 
in a state of manifestly spurious indigna- 
tion, refer as proof that Mr. Sumner and 
his consorts are neglecting their duties. 
Their vain hope, I suspect, is that his 
attention can in this manner be deflected 
from literature. But even magazines 
conducting symposiums on flagellation 
repose on the counters of my corner 
news stand, and as yet there is no evidence 
that the occurrences therein recorded with 
naive detail have become a menace to the 
American home . . . or office, for it is 
in the latter that most of the “spankings” 
in question were said to have taken place. 


UCH childish assaults upon our vir- 


tue do not come within my purview. 


I have in mind a more subtle fraud, more: 


in keeping with the Volstead era, when 
labels and nonrefillable bottles belong to 
our irrecoverable illusions. For instance, 
a volume was recently published which 
purported to be a study of the develop- 
ment of the short story. The heavy dough 
of this breathless comment is lightened 
at intervals by specimens of this form of 


fiction. Normally, a work of this kind, 
even if it were a competent piece of 
scholarship, would remain for years or 
forever in its first edition. But this book 
sells easily because it contains stories 
by authors, classical and modern, who 
are supposed by the innocent to be ex- 
ceedingly risgué. They are, perhaps, but 
the specimens here chosen have a lewd 
content of less than half of one per cent. 
But in order to find this out, many people 
must buy the book, just as men swallow 
confidingly what purports to be real beer, 
but once past the palate reveals depress- 
ingly its law-abiding character. 


N the days of his youth, Mr. W. L. 

George published a novel called “A 
Bed of Roses,” which remains to this day 
his most successful and, I think, his best 
work. It describes, as you will remember, 
the career of a girl who takes the wrong 
turning, but makes a very good invest- 
ment out of the wages of sin. At the pres- 
ent moment, a rehash of that not very 
brilliant idea is selling, in spite of un- 
favorable reviews and its rejection by 
several publishers, because it has the 
requisite flavor of forbidden delights. 

As immorality is defined by the dis- 
ingenuous framers of moral legislation, 
rubbish of this type passes unmolested, 
but a work of literature which treated 
the subject as Flaubert studied adultery 
in “Madame Bovary” would assuredly 
be challenged, and perhaps suppressed. 
Yet, it is patent that the appeal of such 
books is like that which induces people 
to accept any substitute: for the sound 
alcoholic liquors that are unlawful. 

Literary “hooch” is the inevitable 
by-product of literary prohibition. The 
taste for the finer flavors of real literature 
is destroyed by a demand which resolves 
itself into nothing more than the desire 
for a “kick.” Equally inferior are those 
sugary and watery concoctions which 
keep within the meaning of the act, but 
have in them traces of some drug which 
the starved system craves. Most educated 
people must have the common experience 
nowadays of discovering that books which 
they have read without any disturbance 
to themselves, or thrown aside as unread- 
able, have mysteriously acquired the 
reputation of being “off color” + as the 
phrase goes — and are enjoying a book- 
legged reputation that was never con- 
templated either by the author or his 
publisher. So congenital to the profes- 
sional moralist is this practice of focusing 
attention upon what would otherwise 
have gone unnoticed, that men and 
women of normal minds and tastes are 
amazed by their furtive inventiveness. 
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4A YEAR OF PROPHESYING. By H.G. 
Wells. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$2.00. 
A SERIES of fifty-five weekly ed- 


itorials on current topics by the 

man who is perhaps the best jour- 
nalist in the world today. Mr. Wells dis- 
cusses the League of Nations, political 
personalities, economics, the Labor party, 
the Wembley exposition, schools, voting, 
airplanes, France, the next war — and so 
on, and so on. The book has the defects 
of its qualities; it is timely in the sense 
that recent events, from the fall of 1923 
to the fall of 1924, are vigorously discussed, 
but it suffers from that lack of perspective 
and proportion which is almost inevitable 
in this kind of writing. Editors are inclined 
to consider an event extremely important 
simply because it happened last week, a 
trend of public opinion a dangerous and 
damnable trend merely because it is the 
current one. Old editorials make sad read- 
ing. The pompous, sputtering men who 
wrote them were not necessarily mere 
solemn jackasses. They worked them- 
selves up into a fine frenzy over ex- 
ceedingly trivial occurrences; they were 
swayed by jealousies, hopes, fears, which 
were quite different from our own— 
it is so easy to be wise after the event. 
How many editors foretold the desperate 
catastrophe of the war when they heard 
the news of the assassination at Sarajevo. 
Most of them wrote neat little paragraphs 
of sympathy for the unhappy house of the 
Hapsburgs, and then loosed whole thun- 
ders of anger and alarm over the gun- 
running in Ireland or the undignified antics 
of Mr. William Jennings Bryan. 


OMETHING of this failing is present 
in the stimulating pages in which Mr. 
Wells surveys the world once a week 
for a year. Some of his most excited, quer- 
ulous criticism or denunciation is lavished 
on Frankensteins so pallid and anemic 
that they languished, faded away, and 
were forgotten before the year was out. 
The dreadful spectre of Black France, 
La France Négre, marching armies of bar- 
barian Senegalese back and forth over 
prostrate Europe, France with her sub- 
marines and air force, black troops and 
black military greed and ambition — 
this spectre which alarmed Mr. Wells in 
1923 is strangely unterrifying today. And 
so with other temporary matters. 

Mr. Wells is, as everybody knows, one 
of the most actively intelligent men alive. 
He is so very intelligent that he suffers 
acutely from the stupid, blundering way 
in which the world lurches from one im- 
becility to another; from the inept, dull 


‘Wells, the Journalist 


Reviewed by D. R. 


men who direct our destinies; from the 
blank inertia of our system of living. 
His favorite verb to express the conscious 
direction of human activities is “to mud- 
dle”; the adjective which sums up the 
mental quality of our leaders is ‘“mud- 
dled”; the noun which imples our eco- 
nomic, political, and social systems is 
“a muddle.” For this slow, stupid, waste- 
ful, cruel scheme he would substitute a 
world directed by a bright intelligence.and 
sympathy. It would be most certainly a 
better world. In the existing one he finds 
little that is really commendable, although 
he greatly enjoys living in it. 


E is afflicted by the stupidity which 
surrounds and smothers him, and 

at times is downright impatient with the 
human race. This petulant, querulous tone 
is not his happiest manner. He is better 
when ridiculing the absurdities of the 
opposition, and best when —as is fre- 
quently the case — his criticism is bril- 
liantly constructive. The gist of the 
twenty-eight volumes of his writings, he 
says in the conclusion to this book — 


is an extraordinarily sustained and elabo- 
rated adverse criticism of the world as 
it is, a persistent refusal to believe that 
this is the best or even the most interest- 
ing of all possible worlds... . In all 
these articles and books there is the thrust 
of the natural and conscious and convinced 
revolutionary. I am against the clothes we 
wear and the food we eat, the houses we 
live in, the schools we have, our amuse- 
ments, our money, our ways of trading, our 
ways of making, our compromises and 
agreements and laws, our articles of politi- 
cal association, the British Empire, the 
American Constitution. I think most of 
the clothes ugly and dirty, most of the food 
bad, the houses wretched, the schools 
starved and feeble, the amusements dull, 
the monetary methods silly, our ways of 
trading base and wasteful, our methods of 
production piecemeal and wasteful, our 
political arrangements solemnly idiotic. 
. . . By insisting that I can be a creative 
revolutionary, I escape from acquiescence 
in what I am and what things are. To live 
under the rule of King George or President 
Coolidge and under the sway of current 
customs, habits, and usages can be made 
tolerable by the recognition of their essen- 
tial transitoriness and their ultimate in- 
significance. And in no other way can it 
be made tolerable to anyone with a sense of 
beauty and a passion for real living. 


R. WELLS has both a sense of 
beauty and a passion for real living. 

In only one of these papers does the sense 
of beauty overcome.the contentious, criti- 
cal sense of the man with a passion for real 
living. The second article in the volume, 
“The Beauty of Flying,” has a few pages 


or paragraphs of sheer joy and happiness 
and beauty. It would perhaps be ungra- 
cious to point out that Mr. Wells is only 
really happy in this volume when he is off 
the earth. To be sure, he admits that 
“there are moments when it would seem 
that after all man is a reasonable crea- 
ture,” but.on the whole . . . no. We must 
change almost everything. 


ERY many of Mr. Wells’ criticisms 

are well taken. Believing as I do 
in the helpful work of the League of 
Nations, Mr. Wells’ attacks on it seem to 
me unanswerable. I am not satisfied per- 
haps with compromise, but I can endure 
compromises, near achievements, and 
find half a loaf not only better than no 
bread at all, but just half of perfection. 
King George and President Coolidge may 
not be the ultimate perfection of leader- 
ship, the Fairy Princes of my dream, but 
life is certainly more tolerable for me 
under their rule than it would be under 
Kaiser Wilhelm or Signor Mussolini. 

His counsels are counsels of perfection. 
He wants perfection and he wants it 
quick. He is bound to be disappointed, 
but he is a brave man and a good man and 
a tenacious man. The rest of us fudge and 
“muddle” along with our half successes, 
our stupid compromises, our inertia of 
comfort or misery, but Mr. Wells keeps 
right on attacking abuses and stupidities 
and pointing the way to order and de- 


 cency and happiness. And if at times his 


voice grows shrill and he scolds at us, we 
may forgive him and be grateful for his 
inexhaustible upward energy. 

He will write no more periodic or jour- 
nalistic articles, he tells us, and that is a 
loss to the journalism of the world. But 
it is better so. One wishes that Mr. Wells 
had specialized and concentrated his 
abilities on a phase of living, not squan- 


dered them on all its diversities. Every-_ 


thing in human life is his province — 
which is bound to mean that even his 
great intelligence must be spread rather 
thin on so immense a surface. If he ham- 


. mered on and on at education, for ex- 


ample, what might he not accomplish for 
the betterment ofthe race? Instead, he 
hammers in one book or article on educa- 
tion, in the next on politics, in the next 
on religion, in the next on economics. 
His criticism would be no keener, but it 
would be more effective if; he were a 
specialist, an authority, instead of an 
amateur observer. 

We recommend this book for its stim- 
ulating suggestiveness, its power and 
intelligence. It is brilliantly written. In- 
cidentally, it is marred by inexcusable 
blunders in proof reading. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Modern Turkey. By Eliot Grinnell Mears. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$6.00. 


VOLUME packed with information. 

Many of the chapters dealing with 
special subjects are by well-known au- 
thorities, Turks, or foreigners. Mr. Mears 
has written a good many chapters him- 
self, but has wisely decided not to attempt 
to cover the whole subject alone. Educa- 
tion, public health, land tenure, various 
economic subjects, the Young Turk 
movement, the Armenian and Arab ques- 
tions, the Kemalist movement are among 
the chapters of this admirable survey. 
Throughout, the book is stamped with an 
open-mindedness, fairness, and freedom 
from prejudice or propaganda for which 
Mr. Mears must be responsible. The vol- 
ume contains several useful maps, but the 
illustrations are somewhat inferior. In any 
case, it is, on the whole, an interesting 
and instructive book. 


* * * * * 


Paradise. By Cosmo Hamilton. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


GOOD story which holds the read- 
er’s attention, and a good picture of 
post-war. discontent. Some of the char- 
acters are attractive and genuine, but 
others are obviously mere lay figures. 
Mr. Hamilton carries into fiction some of 
‘the habits of the successful dramatist. 
Characters which would be convincing 
behind the footlights can hardly endure 
the cold relief of print and paper. There 
is, too, in his point of view the same tend- 
ency to romanticize the commonplace 
which mars so much of the painstaking 
work of Mr. Philip Gibbs. However, the 
book is so readable that the public will 
forgive Mr. Hamilton the incidental flaws 
at which carping critics carp. 
, ee KOK . 


The Matriarch. By G. B. Stern. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


BRAVE attempt and in many ways 

an excellent piece of work. Miss 
Stern attempts a comédie bumain in one 
volume. The stage is overcrowded and the 
reader becomes confused among the in- 
finite ramifications of the Rakonitz clan. 
The development of an international Jew- 
ish family is traced in detail with side lights 
on everyone’s sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts. And yet, the dominat- 
ing characters are splendidly drawn and 
stand out clearly from the confused mass 
- of their relations. Some of the incidents 
on the crowded stage are vivid and con- 
vincing. One wishes that Miss Stern 
would do it in three volumes or cut down 


the dramatis persone if she holds to the 

present limits. She is a writer capable of 

very fine work, if her style is not cramped. 
* * * * * 


The Dominion of Sea and Air. By Enid 
Scott Rankin. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.50. 


N abfe presentation of the possible 
effect of aircraft development. In- 
ternational control, a codperative organ- 
ization which will keep air routes open for 
commerce and ‘communication, is in the 
opinion of the author inevitable. Such an 
organization she believes will be extended 
to sea and land communications, and may 
in the end control all international rela- 
tions. The book is well written and the 
ideas developed in it are reasonable, logi- 
cal, and sound. Human beings in the mass 
are not reasonable, logical, and sound, 
and probably Miss Rankin’s conclusions 
will never quite be translated into fact. 
She writes on world politics intelligently 
and suggestively, and her book will be 
read with approval by internationally- 
minded people. 


** * * * 


The Inevitable Millionaires. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.00. 


N his latest book, Mr. Oppenheim 

strays from his usual theme of inter- 
national crime and intrigue and devotes 
himself to the fantastic story of two mid- 
dle-aged bachelors trying seriously but 
unsuccessfully to spend a considerable 
part of a very large income without re- 
course to stock gambling or horse racing. 
To the confirmed Oppenheim fan, the 
change is unfortunate. While, for once, 
there is some little character drawing, the 
chief charm of Mr. Oppenheim’s art, his 
ability to make the most commonplace 
seem mysterious and sinister, is gone. 


ee eK 


The Negro in South Carolina During the 
Reconstruction. By A. A. Taylor. 
Washington: The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
$2.15. 

PAINSTAKING and_ valuable 
study of a subject which has been 
too hastily and superficially presented 
hitherto. Mr. Taylor has based his work 
on contemporary sources and gives chap- 
ter and verse for his statement of fact. 

On the whole, one cannot object fo the 

somewhat prejudiced tone of his work. 

It is fairness itself compared with the 

passionate outpourings of the other side. 

One or two faults of arrangement injure 


the effectiveness of his presentation. It 
would be easier for a reader to grasp the 
situation if the chronology of reconstruc- 
tion were given in the first chapters, which 
Mr. Taylor has devoted to surveys of 
various activities and developments. The 
reader’s confusion is further increased by 
the fact that Mr. Taylor very often neg- 
lects to state whether the individual under 
discussion is white or colored, nor is there 
any general rule that a person is assumed 
to be white — or colored — unless other- 
wise stated. Consequently, in many in- 
stances, one does not know what Mr. 
Taylor is proving or disproving. 
** * * * 


Paul Bunyan. By Esther Shepard. Seat- 
tle: The McNeil Press. $1.50. 


HE great American “whopper” in 

all its native glory fills this Paul Bun- 
yan book from cover to cover. Paul, of 
course, is that mythical hero of all lumber- 
jacks whose mighty deeds grew in the 
telling all the way from Maine to Alaska. 
This is authentic folklore, probably the 
one well-rounded folk tale America has 
developed. Its perusal, besides being good 
fun, neatly caps the point that American 
humor is at bottom exaggeration. 


** * * * 


In Praise of England. By H. J. Massing- 
ham. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00. 


R. MASSINGHAM writes in the 

tradition of W. H. Hudson on the 
life and beauty of rural England, but 
somehow his book doesn’t quite come off. 
Perhaps this is due to the involved, man- 
nered style of his writing which in places 
—like Henry James’ unhappier dis- 
criminations — has to be read three or 
four times to be understood. A Hud- 
sonian harks back to that simple, noble 
rhythm and wonders ‘why Mr. Mass- 
ingham should obscure the beauty he 
observes so intelligently and with such 
evident feeling. 


** * * * 


The Treasures of Typhon. By Eden Phill- 
potts. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 


R. PHILLPOTTS in a classic setting 
expounds a pleasant philosophy. 
Epicurus and Menander and the youth 
Typhon explore certain mysteries with 
good humor and wisdom. It is not an ex- 
citing book and few constant readers of 
Snappy Stories will be enthralled by it. 
Leisurely and cultured gentlemen of the 
old tawny port school will find it delight- 
ful. At least they will say they do. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Tue WEEK 


jeer world did not end at midnight 
on February 6. Rosert Reipt, the 
“Apostle of Doom,” has left East Pat- 
chogue, a prophet who knows no honor in 
his home town. § The Senate still believes 
in “trusts.” § Chairman Perkins of the 
Congressional committee investigating 
the Air Service reports, “My mind is 
wide open on this subject, and the mind 
of the committee is open.” {[ The skull of 
Pithecanthropus erectus, alias the Java 
man, has lost its title as the oldest 
remnant of humanity. § President Coot- 
IDGE has submitted the text of the Paris 
Compact to the Senate. §/ The appoint- 
ment of Attorney-General Stone has 
been approved. {| The House passes a 
postal bill. { A Turkish grievance 
exhumes the Mosul issue. § The American 
delegation has withdrawn from the 
Opium Conference. {/ England still stands 
by the principles of the Batrour note. 
{] Premier Herriot urges settlement of 
the budget before consideration of foreign 
debts. {/ Italy proceeds with caution in 
the matter of debts to the United States, 
while Mussouin1’s party makes plans for 
a great Fascist International. { The 
Reichstag will investigate. {] ABD-EL- 
Krim wonders, {[ Further correspondence 
of M. Zinovierr has been revealed. { 
Austrian finances will remain under con- 


trol of the League. 


Domestic 
ConGRESS 


With little time left before the close of 
the present session on March 4, Con- 
gressional leaders are hopeful of passing 
but two major bills outside of the regular 
appropriation measures which will be 
disposed of. The Underwood Muscle 
Shoals leasing bill and the postal pay and 
rate bill are the two measures which have 
hope of passing the present Congress. 


- The House on February 10 passed, viva 


voce, its own postal bill containing fea- 
tures rejected by the Senate in preparing 
the bill which it sent to the House. These 
are bound to be the subject of bitter 
debate in the Senate, but Senator Moses, 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
handled the bill in the Senate, is confident 
that compromises will be reached, ena- 
bling the bill to be passed by Congress and 
presented to the President before the close 
of the session. Meanwhile, the bills set up 
by the Steering Committee of the Senate 
to occupy the attention of that body seem 
doomed to hang over for the consideration 
of the sixty-ninth Congress. Farm relief 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


legislation, the World Court, the. Isle of 
Pines Treaty, and the departmental re- 
organization bill are among the important 
measures which will not be voted upon. 


Tue Paris Compact 
President Coo.ipcE has transmitted to 
the Senate the full text of the recent Paris 
agreement regarding the distfibution of 
the Dawes Plan annuities. With it went 





(United) 

Fobn Edgar Hoover, who bas been appointed 
by Attorney-General Stone to succeed Wil- 
liam F. Burns as Chief of the Bureau of 
Investigation in the Department of Fustice 


the response of Secretary Hucues to the 
resolution of Senator Hiram Joxunson 
(California) calling upon Mr. Hucues to 
explain the negotiations. The Secretary of 
State asserts that the agreement was ne- 
gotiated under “the long recognized au- 
thority of the President to arrange for the 
payment of claims in favor of the United 
States and its nationals,” and further, 
that it commits the United States to no 
obligation to take part in the collection 
from Germany. The response states that 
the total American claims against Ger- 
many will reach about $600,000,000, of 
which $250,000,000 are the costs of the 
American Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many and $350,000,000 are claims against ' 
Germany for actual war damages. Objec- 
tion was raised in the Senate to the com- 
pact’on the grounds that it really was a 
treaty and, under the Constitution, could 
not be ratified except by the Senate. In 
the Senate, Senator Jonnson contended 
that while he was willing to accept the 


statement it contained, — that the agree- 
ment in no way related to sanctions and 
would not embroil us in European af- 
fairs, — he felt that since Mr. Hucues 
would retire on March 4, the Government 
should take some stand expressing its 
position with respect to affairs arising out 
of a possible failure of Germany to live up 
to her reparations pledges. 

Later indications suggest that the 
Senate will not leave the agreement un- 
challenged. The bone of contention lies in 
the fact that there were two drafts of the 


compact, both of which were signed by ~ 


the American representatives on January 
14 and 22, respectively. In the first draft, 
the word “treaty” occurs and, according 
to some Senators, makes it apparent that 
the agreement is based upon the Versailles 
Treaty which was rejected by our Senate. 


Air SERVICE INVESTIGATION 
No report of the findings of the Con- 


gressional committee now investigating 
the state of our Air Service will be made to 
the present Congress, which means that 
no legislation will be enacted before the 
convening of the sixty-ninth Congress 
next December. The committee is not 
prepared to reach a decision as yet, Chair- 
man Perkins reports. “My mind is wide 
open on this subject,” he states, “and the 
mind of the committee is open. It has been 
sincerely seeking the best obtainable in- 
formation on the subject from every 
possible angle.” The particular end of the 
committee’s deliberations will be to decide 
whether it will recommend legislation 
creating a unified Air Service. Testimony 
from: Brig. Gen. Wittiam MirtcueE11, 
pointing out the deplorable condition of 
our air defense at present and alleging 
that officials in the bombing tests off the 
Virginia Capes in 1921 did not codperate 
with the aviators to the best advantage, 


has been counteracted by Capt. A. E.~ 


Jounson, assistant to the Chief of the 
Navy Air Service. Before the committee, 
he testified that General Mircwet had 
failed to carry out orders and arrange- 
ments previously agreed upon during the 
bombing operations, and that much val- 
uable information was lost by this failure. 
General Drum told the committee that 
the existing deficiency was in matériel 
rather than personnel. He does not feel 
that the example of foreign governments 
which maintain separate air services 1s 
one to inspire confidence in the accom- 
plishments of a unified Air Service in the 
United States. The committee is to end 
its hearing soon, when time will be given 
to a consideration of the more than 3,000 
pages of testimony already collected. 
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Trust Bustinc ANTICS 


On February 9, after five hours of bitter 
debate, a resolution passed the Senate 
directing the Federal Trade Commission 
to make an investigation of the control 
exercised over public utilities and power 
companies by the General Eléctric Com- 
pany and its stockholders. At the same 
time, the Commission was directed to in- 
vestigate allegations that the American 
Tobacco Company and the Imperial To- 
bacco Company of Great Britain had 
entered into an agreement in violation of 
law. Senator Norris (Nebraska) fathered 
the resolution against the General Elec- 
tric Company and Senator Ernest (Ken- 
tucky) introduced the other. The latter 
met with little opposition, and Senator 
Norris attached his own resolution to 
it as a rider. Administration Senators 
attempted to soften its tone, first by re- 
moving the name, General Electric Com- 
pany, altogether, and when this failed, by 
making the investigation purely one of the 
corporation, leaving out the directions 
with regard to stockholders. Both amend- 
ments were lost. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is directed to make its report to 
the President by July 1, 1925. 


CoLLEGE ENROLLMENT INCREASES 


Attendance in American universities 
has increased 8.5 per cent over the figure 
for 1923-24. The increase of 1923-24 over 
1922-23 was but 3 per cent. The Univer- 
sity of California stands first in enrollment 
of full-time regular students with 15,520. 
Columbia University is second with 11,- 
621. But in total enrollment, including 
1924 summer school and part-time stu- 
dents, Columbia leads with 30,021, and 
California is second with 24,112. The 
University of Illinois stands third in 
the enrollment of regular students with 
10,089, and Minnesota fourth with 9,417. 
The University of Michigan and Ohio 
State University are fifth and sixth with 
8,856 and 8,757, respectively. The three 
largest exclusively women’s colleges are 
Smith with 2,023, Wellesley with 1,583, 
and Vassar with 1,150. 


Stone APPOINTMENT CONFIRMED 


On February 5, the Senate confirmed 
the appointment of Attorney-General 
Haruan F. Stone to be an-Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court by a vote of 71 
to 6. Two Democrats, HEFiin (Alabama) 
and TRaMMEL (Florida), two Republi- 
cans, Frazier (North Dakota) and 
Norris (Nebraska), and the two Farmer- 
Laborites, JoHNson and SnIpsTEAD 
(Minnesota), voted against confirmation. 
Senator WHEELER, about whom the fight 
against Stone has centered, did not vote, 
nor did Senator Watsu, who is Senator 
WHEELER’S counsel. Senator Borax voted 
for confirmation, but stated that he was 
opposed to a policy under which the 








“ 


(International) 





The Prince of Wales, Lord Desborough, and Mr. Churchill with Ambassador Kellogg at 
his farewell dinner in London 


Department of Justice could indict and 
try Senator WHEELER 2,500 miles from 
home. Senator REED (Missouri) was also 
opposed to this policy and suggested that 
the laws should be amended to make it 
impossible. Senator Norris took the 
opportunity to score others of President 
Coo ipceE’s appointments. 


Foreign 
GENEVA 


The Angoran Government has sent a 
protest against the British interference 
with Turkish interpreters in the work of 
the Mosul Boundary Commission to the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. The 
British are charged with attempting to 
prevent an impartial consideration of the 
facts before the Commission, and the 
internment of two Turks, Nazim Bey and 
Feta Bey, iscited as an instance of aggres- 
sion. The British Government has replied 
that these men were fugitives from jus- 
tice, and that they have been guilty of 
attempts to promote sedition in the Mosul 
vilayet. The action of the High Commis- 
sioners at Bagdad, it is explained, was 
taken to protect the two from attacks 
which were thought probable because of 
popular feeling against them in Irak. 

M. Sucimura, the head of the Japanese 
delegation to the International Opium 
Conference, sent a message to Mr. Por- 
TER, chief of the American delegation, on 
the latter’s withdrawal from the Confer- 
ence. “We are more than glad to have had 
this opportunity to associate ourselves 
with your delegation in a united endeavor 
for common good of humanity,” he wrote. 
“Tt was your lofty idealism which inspired 
us. We assvre you that the Government 
and people of Japan entertain the same 


sentiments and are confident of the final 
success of your endeavor, which has 
not only the unanimous support of public 
opinion in the United States, but also in 
Japan.” 


ENGLAND 


In answering the letter from the French 
Government, asking for the attitude on 
the French debt to Great Britain, Mr. 
CHURCHILL wrote, “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment adheres to the principle of the 
Batrour note . . . The principle of the 
Batrour note is that Great Britain should 
receive from Europe payments equivalent 
to those she is under obligation to make 
to the United States of America. His Maj- 
esty’s Government cannot accept a posi- 
tion in which this principle could only be 
achieved upon a basis of a full, normal 
yield of the Dawes annuities or by taking 
at their face value debts which cannot at 
present be treated as good assets. His 
Majesty’s Government have already con- 
sented not merely to reduce their claim 
against the Allies to the amount necessary 
to cover their own payments in respect of 
the British war debt to the United States 
Government, but actually to apply the 
whole of the United Kingdom’s share of 
German reparations to that purpose. This 
means that Great Britain not only takes 
to her own charge the whole of her own 
war damages, but also the £800,000,000 of 
foreign securities devoted by her to the 
general effort before the United States 
entered the war.” 

The remainder of Mr. CxuurcuiLi’s 
note ‘outlines a plan which divides the 
French payments into two groups — fixed 
annual amounts to be paid by France irre- 
spective of actual receipts from the Dawes 
annuities in a particular year, and a 
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further annual charge on the French share 
in the DAwEs annuities. 


FRANCE 


The expression of the British stand on 
the debt from France has been accepted 
as a friendly proposal, and it is estimated 
that the offer in effect reduces the amount 
of the debt nearly two thirds. M. CLémen- 
TEL, the Finance Minister, has announced 
that it will be studied in the Cabinet, 


_ and that a reply will be made shortly. 


It is expected that negotiations for the 
Franco-German commercial treaty will be 
resumed as a result of the latest note from 
Berlin. Germany withdraws her demand 
for making the temporary modus vivendi 
permanent, and submits the entire matter 
to further discussion. The present ar- 
rangement provides a “favored nation” 
treaty for commerce between Alsace- 
Lorraine and Germany, pending the 
adoption of new tariff schedules. The 
French Government is satisfied with the 
suggestions received through Herr Tren- 
DELENBURG, and plans are being made for 
their detailed consideration. 

Premier Herriot has withdrawn his 
support from the plan for the creation of 
an Interallied debt-funding commission 
as proposed by M. Kuotz, a former 
Minister of Finance. The plan was the 
subject of a long discussion at a joint 
hearing of the Ginen Relations and 
Finance Committees. M. Herriot told 
the two committees that he believed a 
prompt voting on the budget to be of 
much greater importance than present 
consideration of settlement of the foreign 
debts. He reported that the delay in 
reaching agreement on the budget had 
aroused unfavorable comment abroad, 
particularly in the United States, and 
that it might have a bad effect upon 
French bonds and other debentures. 


ITALY 


In answer to Senator Boran’s question 
to Secretary MeELton concerning the 
Italian debt to the United States, the 
Foreign Ministry states that Italy will 
keep faith to the principle that Interallied 
debts must be settled. Although no 
definite steps toward payment have been 
taken by either Government, it is under- 
stood that the new Ambassador to the 
United States, Giacomo pE Martino, 
will be given a complete outline of the 
course to be followed in opening negotia- 
tions. The policy of Mussotin1, that the 
reparations and the Interallied debts are 
two phases of the same question, is still 
held by the Government, which will want 
to know more about the amount to be 
collected from Germany before becoming 
committed to a fixed schedule for the 
payment of foreign debts. 

The agenda for the next meeting of the 
Fascist Grand Council contains the 
announcement of a preliminary examina- 
tion of the possibility of a great Fascist 


International, which move arouses the 
ridicule of the Opposition press. Among 
other matters which will be considered 
at the same time are the general political 
situation and position of the Fascist 
party, and the general condition of the 
Fascist organization and the Municipal 
Federation. 


GERMANY 


In a speech at Cologne, Chancellor 
LuTHER discussed the matter of evacu- 
ation and pointed out that the reasons for 
the continuance of the Allied occupation 
have not been made known to Germany, 





(P. & 4.) 
Raisuli, defender of Tazarut and last ally 


of Spain in Morocco, bas surrendered to 
Abd-el-Krim 


a situation which, he said, made ‘it im- 
possible for the Reich to undertake the 
making of new agreements. He argued 
that the dependence of evacuation upon 
affairs outside of those fixed by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty “would mean the breaking 
down of all juristic and moral foundations 
for the joint existence of nations. It would 
be not only the opposite of the spirit that 
found expression in the London pact, but 
also the opposite of the idea of inter- 
national agreements — even the opposite 
of the idea of the security pact itself.” 

Herr Miiver-Franken, a Socialist 
member of the Reichstag, has demanded 
a governmental investigation of the grant 
to the Ruhr industrialists, which has re- 
ceived the name of “Germany’s Panama 
Scandal.” He charges that gross favorit- 
ism ‘was demonstrated in the awards of 
credits, and that refugees of the small 
industrial class were forced to accept 
wholly inadequate flat payments. 


SPAIN 


Fighting is being carried on along the 
line from the border of the French zone 





and the Laraish zone. in the south to 
Tetuan on the Mediterranean. The entire 


Riffian force is under the command of — 


Prince MauamMep Ben Asp-E1-Krim, 
who has been directing the campaign for 
the past four years. In a talk with a news- 
paper correspondent, as reported in the 
New York Times, he said, “You must 
remember that Primo DE RIvera’s line 
is longer than the Hindenburg line in the 
World War, and Spain is trying to main- 
tain it on slightly more than 200,000 men. 
It is impossible, and Spain inevitably will 
be obliged to retreat still further. As soon 
as we have completed our reorganization 
of western Morocco and enrolled our 
new subjects under the banner of the 
Riff, we will make sure that Spain does 
retreat further to the Mediterranean. As 
for the political purposes of Spain’s re- 
treat, they have been worse than failures. 
For every two soldiers Dictator Primo 
pE Rivera has been able to return to 
their homes, he has been obliged to sub- 
stitute three new conscripts. And I 
wonder how long he will be able to make 
the Spanish people believe this retreat 
was’ accomplished without serious loss of 
life.” 
Russia 


In a letter to Marcet Cacuin, the 
leader of the French Communists, urging 
the extension of Communism to North 
Africa, and encouraging efforts during the 
session of the North African Workers’ 
Congress, M. Zinovierr wrote, “The Con- 
gress should excite the masses of North 
African workers to enroll themselves in a 
fight against the rapacity of the European 
imperialists. The most important thing is 
that the delegates should be impregnated 
with revolutionary principles, and that 
they should be absolutely convinced that 
final success can be obtained only ‘by 
arms, for only armed force will compel the 
bourgeoisie of the European states to 
release their domination over the prole- 
tariat peoples of North Africa.” The Third 
International has made provision for the 
payment of 1,500,000 francs to assist in 
the organization of the workers, and 
M. ZinovieFF named two members of 
the Chamber of Deputies in whom he 
reposes special confidence. 


AUSTRIA 


The Financial Committee of the League 
of Nations, after hearing the report of the 
delegation of the Austrian Government, 
issued a declaration calling attention to 
Austria’s failure to institute a number of 
administrative reforms, and to carry out 
several of the provisions of the September 
agreement. Thereissmall chance that Aus- 
tria will be freed from the financial con- 
trol of the League for some time, although 
the Financial Committee expressed satis- 
faction with the manner in which the 
greater number of the original provisions 
have been filled by the Finance Ministry. 


Febr 
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| N TERE it possible to analyze quan- 

titatively the various elements of 

the economic forces which have 
been responsible for the distinct improve- 
ment in the security markets which set in 
early in November and the subsequent 
improvement in general business condi- 
tions, it would be interesting to note just 
how much weight should be given the 
element of improvement in European 
business conditions. Three factors have 
doubtless overshadowed all others in 
creating this profound change in business 
sentiment. They are, in chronological 
order, the increase in industrial activity 
in the leading European nations which 
followed the acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan by Germany and the subsequent in- 
ternational loan; the defeat of radicalism 
both here and abroad, first in the October 
elections in England and next in the 
sweeping victory of President Coolidge in 
November; and, finally, the rise in the 
purchasing power of the farmer, as has 
been best demonstrated by the reappear- 
ance of two-dollar wheat. 

Superficially, the relative weight of 
these forces in the economic upheaval of 
the past three or four months would seem 
to be in the following order: first, the 
elections; next, the rise in agricultural 
prices; finally, the European improve- 
ment. But it may be seriously questioned 
whether mere enthusiasm created by the 
defeat of radicalism could have wrought 
so powerful a change on business senti- 
ment unless the underlying economic 
conditions in Europe and in the agricul- 
tural districts were favorable. 


HAT business is reviving in Europe is 

a postulate needing nodemonstration. 
Our imports were larger in December than 
in any month for nearly two years, and 
our exports were substantially the largest 
in more than three years. Hardly a week 
has passed lately in which a foreign loan, 
either for a government or a private for- 
eign industry, has not been offered to 
American investors. These alone are in- 
dications that confidence is returning and 
business is expanding. Yet some persons 
are disposed to deplore the activity of 
bankers in financing foreign enterprises so 
vigorously, basing their criticism some- 
what along this line: That foreign loans 
are placing foreign industries on their 
feet; that they are preparing the way for 
foreigners to flood our markets with the 
products of cheap labor. 

Are these objections altogether sound? 
There is an old adage that competition is 
the life of trade. Yet the objections of the 
antiforeign loan people seem to imply 





The Bogey of Foreign Competition 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


that competition is the ruin of our trade. 
Before the war, this country was broadly 
prosperous and did not depend for its 
prosperity on a Europe, economically 
prostrate. We met competition success- 
fully while foreign currencies were on a 
normal basis, while the foreign banking 
position was strong, and in spite of the 
lower wages prevailing across the Atlan- 
tic. There were individual exceptions in 
industry where foreign competition was 
too keen, but they were not many. 

The theory that this country prospers 
most when its neighbors are stricken with 
poverty does not ring true. The measure 
of prosperity in dollars is not always the 
truest measure of prosperity. In 1920 this 
country had a fictitious prosperity which 
was accompanied by a large amount of 
money in the hands of American people, 
but that did not mean full employment 
conditions, nor did it by any means signify 
a large consumption of luxuries. 


BETTER measure of prosperity 

would appear to be a large consump- 
tion of goods. When people are consuming 
goods freely, standards of living are ris- 
ing, business is active and contentment is 
more general. A large consumption of 
goods in Europe is more likely to mean 
an immediate demand for the products 
which we produce, and the higher stand- 
ards of living become, the better off all 
nations will be. 

It is noteworthy that three years ago 
when conditions in Europe were darkest 
the world market for American grains 
was depreciated, farmers were in difficult 
straits, and banks were being closed in 
alarming fashion in the granary regions of 
this country. It is also more than a coin- 
cidence that the first signs of improve- 
ment in Europe are accompanied by 
two-dollar wheat, prosperous farmers, re- 
opening of closed banks, better demand 
from the agricultural regions for manu- 
factured goods, and many signs of better 
business to come. 

Probably the most dreadful bogey in 
the eyes of the American manufacturer is 
that of cheap European labor. We are now 
denied the usual supply of cheap labor 
from abroad by our immigration laws, 
which makes the situation appear so much 
the more serious. Curiously, the most 
striking demonstration of the relative 
wages here and in Europe has been issued 
in the bulletin of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. This comparison was 
obtained from a large American industrial 
concern which maintained factories in 
other countries and was thus able to 
compare wages for the same types of 








labor engaged in the production of identi- 
cal commodities. It showed that where 
the average wage per day in the United 
States plants of this company was $5.60, 
in England it was $2.28, in Germany 
$1.55, in France $1.24, and in Italy $.96. 
At first sight it is alarming. However, on 
reflection it does not appear to offer insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

This bald statement does not take into 
consideration the greater efficiency of 
the American workman, nor the greater 
use of labor-saving machinery in this 
country, which is the product of our huge 
investment of capital, nor of large scale 
production methods, nor of our natural 
resources in raw materials. Illustrations 
of the way this meets foreign competition 
should be noted. A well-known banker is 
authority for the following: Rice growing 
is commonly regarded as an industry in 
which the Chinese and Japanese have 
great advantages due to their soil and 
supply of cheap labor. Yet in Louisiana 
and Texas, where wages are ten times as 
high as in China, the land under the 
American farmer produces fifteen times 
as much rice and the cost of production 
is less than in the Orient. Another banker 
observes that American manufacturers 
of cigarettes can undersell the Chinese, 
notwithstanding the fact that they have 
the largest supply of cheap labor in the 
world. They are able to do this because 
of their automatic machinery and their 
mass production methods. Simple il- 
lustrations of this sort could doubtless be 
found in many other lines which come 
into competition with cheap foreign labor, 
whether European or Oriental. 


INALLY, no thought has been spent 

on the possibility of checking to 
some extent dangerous foreign competi- 
tion through the use of the protective 
tariff. No consideration has been given 
the possibility that American and Euro- 
pean producers may get together and 
apportion the world’s markets between 
them in order to avoid ruinous competi- 
tion that may be harmful to both. Judge 
Gary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion ,has already intimated that he was 
approached by Herr Stinnes some time 
ago with such a proposition, which had 
not been considered because the time 
had not arrived for it to be feasible. He 
quietly adds: “There is such a vast 
amount of work to be done in every coun- 
try of the world that there need be no 
fear of a lack of demand. And if so, I 
think we are fully capable of holding our 
own.” There is no note of fear to be found 
in that statement. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Should She Go To College? 
Chicago. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir,— 

The other evening my eldest daughter 
tossed aside her algebra _petulantly. 
“Darn this math,” she said. “I want to 
be a writer — like you.” 

Could the revolt of youth have come 
more pleasantly? It is true that I am a 
writer, and also true that I will never be a 
popular one. Outside of the family circle, 
moreover, I believe that few rate me an 
object of emulation. 

Be that as it may, I seek counsel of 
you Boston editors, surrounded as you 
are by schools, colleges, and a traditional 
nimbus of culture. Shall we send this 
young person to college? Or would some 
less formal education better serve to let 
her become what she wants to be? 

For my part, I look upon my college 
years with mingled regret and apprecia- 
tion. I learned something about writing 
there and absorbed some knowledge of 
things worth writing about. If I hadn’t 
gone to college, I probably couldn’t have 
gone anywhere, since there was nothing 
else within range. With me, it was the 
State university or nothing. With my 
daughter, it can be college or it can be 
something else. 

The reason I am considering the some- 
thing else so seriously is that college 
unquestionably tends to press down upon 
the individual those mass opinions which 
set bounds to the creative faculty. It 
was so even in my day when colleges were 
relatively small. Years and years passed 
over my head before I lived down the 
benumbing respect for authority imbibed 
there, before I dared to look critically at 
the American scene of which my Alma 
Mater is at once a prop and ornament. 
In the meantime, I wrote a good deal of 
quite unnecessary drivel. 

Looking backward, it seems to me that 
something like this would have been an 
ideal start for me in a literary career: 
One year of college as a special student, 
working diligently at a few personally 
selected courses. One year in a great 
educational center like Boston, not af- 
filiated with any single institution, but 
going to this desired teacher for one 
course and to that for another, no matter 
where he happened to be holding forth. 
Two years abroad, studying languages, 
reading prodigiously and looking on at 
life the while. Writing, of course, when 
it seemed important to do so. But no 
credits, no degree, no snap courses, no 
duty courses, no dull courses, and no 
campus activities. 

One danger of that program lies in its 
very breadth. My daughter, if she follows 





it, would lack a label and a group. She 
would not be a Smith girl or a Wellesley 
girl or a Vassar girl, with all that such 
descriptions imply in friends and social 
standing. She would lack, at the start, 
contacts valuable and comforting to young 
women. Because of her unconventional 
education she might be a better writer 
and an unhappier woman than if she had 
stayed in the rut specially prepared for 
girls of her class in America. 

This is a burning issue in our domestic 
circle. My wife, for whose instinctive 
judgments I have the utmost respect, 
votes for college — just like that! But I 
hesitate. If the girl has talent and is will- 
ing to work for its development, why 
cheat her future by tossing her to the 
old, mumbling collegiate lions? Have 
you any ideas on this subject? If not, tell 
me who has. 

HE Who Gets FL appep. 





Is the Press an Aid to Crime? 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of THt INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir,— 

The Hon. William Cushing. Wait, who 
wrote you the letter appearing in THE 
INDEPENDENT of January 10, is evidently 
of the belief that the daily newspapers 
of the country are in some way responsi- 
ble for the popularity of murder and for 
the ability of so many of our leading 
murderers to escape the penalty of their 
crimes. Justice Wait is one of the most 
distinguished members of our Massa- 
chusetts judiciary. I cannot well take 
issue with him. But I must confess my- 
self startled to find that his observation of 
newspaper policy and practice in con- 
nection with the crime of murder has 
been so absolutely at variance with my 
own, which has been gained through 
twenty-five years of active connection 
with the newspaper industry. 

Conceding that “no deterrent would be 
so effective as prompt and certain pun- 
ishment,” Justice Wait apparently fur- 
ther concedes that this does not take 
place, by vindicating the judges on the 
ground that “they are not prosecuting 
officers and ought not to be” and “ex- 
plaining”’ the district attorneys by saying 
“they mean to be faithful and diligent 
but, in many cases, lack the stark hardi- 
hood to force defendant lawyers to trial 
in the force of certain public outcry made 
vocal and given wide publicity.” 

This brings us to the newspapers and 
also to the point where the experience of 
Justice Wait and myself has been so 
flatly contradictory. He holds the news- 
papers responsible for the incompetence, 
the laxity, and the absence of courage 
which he says so often affects the learned 
district attorneys. I do not. If these weak- 
nesses are’ manifest I believe they are 
either born in the district attorneys or 


implanted within them by the exigencies 
of politics in which, under our lamentable 
Massachusetts system, the district at- 
torneys of necessity must indulge in or- 
der to gain and preserve their posts and 
their salaries. 

Justice Wait says that the newspapers 
are the greatest force in impeding con- 
viction by “publishing articles describing 
approaching trials,” and thereby making 
difficult the securing of impartial jurors 
and their almost invariable practice of 
“siding with the supposed ‘under dog.’” 
He further suggests that the newspapers 
are allies of those unfortunate people — 
a considerable number, he maintains — 
who “do not want murder punished or 
seriously impeded.” 

The newspapers do publish articles 
announcing the approach of more impor- 
tant trials. It is a part of their duty to 
do so; a part of their contract with their 
readers whom they have agreed to supply 
with the news of the times. In so doing 
they are, as Justice Wait will remember, 
amenable to many laws restraining them 
from any publication which may obstruct 
or divert the course of justice. In my 
lifetime I have known of but one or two 
casés in which it has been necessary to 
invoke such laws. The reason is that the 
constant struggle of the newspaper is to 
be accurate. Reporters are warned almost 
hourly of the necessity for accuracy. 
Reporters are frequently discharged for 
failures in accuracy. Copy editors hold 
their positions by reason of their ability 
to maintain accuracy. If the morale and 
energy of district attorneys customarily 
collapse under the strain of facing abso- 
lute accuracy, I am afraid that there is 
little hope for our courts in their present 
form. 

As for the assumption that advance 
publicity makes it difficult to secure im- 
partial jurors, the study of any panel as 
its members are selected and questioned 
is interesting. I suggest that a comparison 
of the relative intelligence in jurors who 
will admit they have “read something 
about the case” and those who affirm they 
have read nothing at all will be highly 
enlightening. And in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred what the prospective 
juryman has read is not something about 
the approaching trial, but something 
about the actual commission of the crime 
and the action of the authorities in appre- 
hending the criminal. 

Is it to be suggested that the news- 
papers of the country should refrain from 
publishing any information concerning 
the commission of murder, thereby ena- 
bling the more delicately minded of us to 
escape the knowledge that such crime is 
perpetrated while sparing the murderers 
the pangs of publicity? And is it to be as- 
sumed that jurors who know such crime 
has been permitted are less qualified to 
pass upon the guilt or innocence of the 
accused than are those whose disregard 
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